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_ ARTICLE I. 


REVIEW OF COMBE’S LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
(Continued from page 26 of this Journal.) 


Over lectures fourth, fifth, and sixth, we shall pass without com- 
ment or notice ; not because they are unworthy of comment, (for the 
reverse can hardly be more strikingly true,) but because we have 
neither time nor space to dwell on them; and shall offer a few 
remarks on lecture seventh, in which Mr. Combe considers, with his 
usual judgment and ability, the “ Duty of parents to educate their 
children, and fit them out in the world.” 

An interest connected with time more deeply and awfully impres- 
sive and important to mankind than this, cannog be even imagined, 
much less specified; and it may be, with entire propriety, and per- 
haps ought to be, so modified and enlarged, as to embrace all that 
concerns them throughout eternity. For,\to render education per- 
fect, religion should be an element of it, in common with science, 


literature, and morals. } Education is of great value to every ines 


because it alone improves their nature and elevates their character 
and renders their existence respectable and happy. An uneducated 
savage, roaming through the forest, seeking his coarse and scanty 
food from uncultivated nature, battling for it with the monsters of 
the land or the ocean, or cheerlessly secluded, and dreaming away 
his time, in his hut, or his cave, is among the most wretched and 
degraded of beings. To his miserable lot, that of most of the 
inferior animals is immeasurably superior. They are in the con- 
dition for which the Creator designed and framed them, and to 
which they are adapted, But the Eskimau, the Kamschatkan, the 
Papuan, and the Boscheseman, are degraded far below the destiny 
of man, and have ungratified longings, which must deeply embitter 
even the very limited comforts which they enjoy. 
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But there are some people to whom education is more immediately 
necessary and important than to others. And of all mankind, it is- 
at present most so to the inhabitants of our own country. ‘To our 
existence as a nation, destined to continue the home of freedom and 
all its enjoyments, it is essential. Without it in due degree, and of 
the requisite character, our government will become a despotism of 
the most hopeless description, or it will be rent asunder by civil dis- 
sensions, and be made the prey of licentiousness, anarchy, and mis- 
rule. Portentous as this prediction may be thought, it is oracularly 
true. 

Instead of being saved by the labours of statesmen, in the capitol 
of the nation, our government must look for its safety from impend- 
ing ruin to seats of education dispersed in sufficient numbers through- 
out the country, and ably conducted ; and, above all, it must rely on 
that form of education which begins and is most efficiently conducted 
under the parental roof—more especially by moruers as the teachers. 
Our allusion is to moraL education, which our country most radically 
needs; and which is the product more directly of domestic instruction 

nd example, resulting from the intelligence and the virtue of woman. 
We do not say that the intellectual attainments of the community of 
the United States are sufficiently extensive. Far fromit. But we do 
say that, in matters of government, at least, if not in those of every 
other description, they are, practically speaking, far ahead of our 
standing in morals. In plain terms, there is more of sagacity and 
intelligence in the cauntry, than of rectitude and honesty. Still, the 
mass of our population are deficient in knowledge. Such is unfortu- 
tunately the case with the many. And on that deficiency the cun- 
ning, artful, and fraudulent few operate to such effect, as to do infi- 
nite mischief. For this evil, the remedy is two-fold ; an increase of 
knowledge in those who are deceived ; and an increase of virtue, by 
moral culture, in those who mislead them. And both must be 
achieved by means of education. 

It has been already observed by us, that, until the discoveries of 
Gall, moral education, and its distinction from intellectual, were not 
understood. Scarcely, perhaps, was the existence of such distinction 
positively recognised. When youth were disciplined in science end 
letters, they were believed to be at the same time disciplined in 
virtue. The reason of this mistake is sufficiently plain. As hereto- 
fore stated, the philosophy of morals was a sealed subject. It was 
not known that there existed in the human brain moral organs, us 
» susceptible of cultivation and improvement as any other portion of 
living organised matter. And, in a particular manner, it was 
neither known, nor even suspected, that those organs were so many 
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specialities in existence and susceptibility, action and influence, and 
must be disciplined and strengthened, each in its own way, else no 
improvement in morals could be effected. But those great truths 
being now disclosed, by the labours of phrenologists, the obstacles to 
moral education, as a distinct and independent branch of discipline, 
are for ever removed; and there is reason to hope, that that form of 
instruction, so infinitely important to general order and prosperity, 
as well as to individual happiness, will go on hereafter, part a 
with other modes of improving the condition of our race. And thus, 
in ages to come, when the world shall be comparatively a moral 
paradise, (and our hope of such an event, not to say our belief in it, 
nothing can extinguish,) will mankind be indebted for much of their 
knowledge and splendour, and still more of their virtue and felicity. 
to the genius, and industry, and perseverance of Gail. 

In lecture eighth, on “ The origin of society—of different occupa- 
tions, and of gradations in rank ;” ninth, “‘ On the past, present, and 
prospective conditions of society ;” tenth, “ The consideration of 
the present and prospective condition of society continued ;” and 
eleventh, “‘ The consideration of the prospective condition of society 
continued ;” in these lectures, the knowledge and ability displayed 
by Mr. Combe suffer no abatement. He continues equal to himself 
and his subject, and not inferior to the end to be attained, as we 
flatter ourselves the issue will ultimately prove. His remarks on the 
origin of society, in particular, are peculiarly happy. After a con- 
clusive refutation of the views of certain other writers on the ques- 
tion, he thus expresses himself :— 

** What solution, then,” (of the origin of society,) “does phreno- 
logy offer? It shows that man possesses mental faculties endowed 
with spontaneous activity, which give rise to many desires equally 
definite with the appetite for food. Among these faculties are 
several which act as social instincts, and from the spontaneous 
activity of these, society has obviously proceeded. The phrenolo- 
gist, then, follows in the same track with Lord Kames; but the 
advantage which he possesses over his lordship, consists in the supe- 
rior precision with which, by means of studying the organs of the 
mind, he has ascertained the faculties which are really primitive, 
with their functions and spheres of action; and also, the effects of 
differences in the relative size of the organs in different individuals. 

“From the three faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
and Adhesiveness, the matrimonial compact, as formerly shown, 
derives its origin. Adhesiveness has a yet wider sphere of action: 
it is the gregarious instinct, or propensity to congregate ; it desires 
the society of our fellow-men generally. Hence, its existence 
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demonstrates that the Creator intended us to live in the social state. 
The nature and objects of other faculties besides Adhesiveness, lead 
to the same conclusion. Neither Beuvevolence, which delights in 
universal happiness,—nor Love of Approbation, whose gratification 
is the applause and good opinion of others,—nor Veneration, which 
gives a tendency to respect and yield obedience to superiors,—nor 
Conscientiousness, which holds the balance wherein the rights of 
Competing parties are weighed,—has full scope, and a sufficiently 
wide sphere of action, except in general society: the domestic circle 
is too contracted for the purpose. 

“ The faculty of Conscientiousness, in particular, seems necessa- 
rily to imply the existence of the individual in the social state. ‘Tv 
give rise to the exercise of justice, and the fulfilment of duty, there 
must necessarily be two parties—the one to perform, and the other 
to receive. Conscientiousness would be as little useful to a solitary 
human being, as speech to a hermit; while even in the domestic 
circle, the faculties of Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, and Vene- 
ration, are more directly called into play than it. The head of the 
family bestows through affection and bounty ; the dependents receive 
with gratitude and respect; and the feeling of duty, on the part of 
either, rarely mingles its influence, when these other and more direct 
principles play with great and spontaneous energy. The sphere in 

hich Conscientiousness is most directly exercised, is that in which 
the interests and inclinations of equals come into competition. Con- 
scientiousness, aided by intellect, then determines the rights of each, 
and inspires them with the feeling that it is their duty to do so much, 
and to demand no more. Ptirenology enables us to prove that Con- 
scientiousness is not a factitious sentiment, reared up in society, as 
many moral philosophers and metaphysicians have taught, but a 
primitive power, having its specific organ. This fact is essential to 
my argument; and in my lectures on phrenology, I have exhibited 
the evidence by which it is established. I do not consider it neces- 
sary here to revert to it. 

“ The adaptation of the intellectual faculties to society, is equally 
conspicuous. The faculty of Language implies the presence of 
intelligent beings, with whom we may communicate by speech. 
The faculties of Causality and Comparison, which are the fountains 
of reasoning, imply our coexistence with other intellectual beings, 
with whose perceptions and experience we may compare our own. 
Without combination, what advance could be made in science, arts, 
or manufactures? As food is related to hunger, and light to the 
sense of vision, so is society adapted to the social faculties of man. 
The presence of human beings is indispensable to the gratification 
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and excitement of our mental powers in general. What a void and 
craving is experienced by those who are cut off from communication 
with their fellows! Persons who have been placed in remote and 
solitary stations on the confines of civilisation, have uniformly be- 
come dull in intellect, shy, unsocial, and unhappy. ‘The mos' 
atrocious criminals, when placed in solitary confinement, without 
work, lose their ferocity, feel subdued, and speedily lose their healt 

and vigour. The cause is, that the stimulus yielded to the social 
faculties by the presence of their fellow-men, is wanting. In some 
of the American prisons, solitary confinement, with labour, has been 
tried, and it has been found to subdue the mind, without impairing 
the health ; the mind finding excitement in the work performed. In 
other prisons, criminals have been compelled to work in silence, and 
without communication with each other, but in society. They are 
locked up in solitary cells during night, and in the morning are 
marched, in solemn silence, into a great work-shop, where they see 
each other, but in which no interchange of word, look, or sentiment 
is permitted. The presence of their fellow-creatures sustains the 
social faculties, and despondency is not induced. The restraint pro- 
duces a softening of the feelings to a certain extent, which predis- 
poses the mind to receive moral impressions; while sufficient stimulus 
is, at the same time, afforded to the social sentiments to ward off too 
great a depression, amounting to disease.” 

The following observations, by our author, on the progress of 
society from stage to stage, from the lowest toward the highest 
pitch of improvement in it, are in like manner sound, interesting, 
and instructive. 

“The most authentic histories agree in describing men, in their 
earliest condition, as savages, wandering amidst wide-spreading 
forests, or over extensive savannas, clothed in the skins of animals, 
and drawing their chief subsistence from the chase. This is clearly 
the outward manifestation of feeble intellect and Constructiveness, of 
dormant Ideality, very weak moral sentiments, but active propen- 
sities. The skulls of savage nations present indications of a corre- 
sponding developement of brain. In this condition there is little dis- 
tinction of rank, except the superiority conferred on individuals by 
age, energy, or courage ; and there is no division of labour, or diver- 
sity of employment, except that almost all painful and laborious 
duties are imposed on the women. ll stand so near the bottom of 
the scale, that there is yet scarcely place for social distinctions. 

“In the next stage, we find men congregated into tribes, possessed 
of cattle, and assuming the aspect of a community, although still 
migratory .in their habits. This state implies the possession of 
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implements and utensils, fabricated by means of ingenuity and 
industry ; also, a wider range of social attachment; and so much of 
moral principle as to prompt individuals to respect the property, at 
least, of each other in their own tribe. This is the pastoral condi- 
‘tion, and it proclaims an advance in the developement of intellect, 
Constructiveness, Adhesiveness, and the moral sentiments. In this 
stage, however, of the social progress, there is still a very imperfect 
manifestation of the higher moral and intellectual faculties. Neigh- 
bouring tribes are feared and hated; Acquisitiveness, unenlightened 
by intellect, and undirected by morality, desires to acquire wealth 
by plunder, rather than by industry ; and the intellectual faculties 
have not yet comprehended the advantages of manufactures and of 
commerce. In this stage, men regard neighbouring tribes as their 
natural enemies—make war on them, spoil their substance, murder 
their males, and carry their females and children into captivity. 
They conceive that they crown themselves with glory by these 
achievements. 

“In such a state of society, it is obvious that those individuals 
who possess, in the highest degree, the qualities most useful to the 
community, and most esteemed according to their standard of virtue, 
will be advanced to the highest rank, with all its attendant advan- 
tages and honours. Accordingly, in such a condition, great physical 
strength, a large brain, and active temperament. with predominating 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, 
and Firmness, will carry an individual to the rank of a chief or 
leader of his countrymen, with a very limited portion of morality 
and reflecting intellect. 

**The next step in the progress of mankind, is the agricultural 
condition ; and this implies a still higher evolution of intellect and 
moral sentiment. To sow in spring with a view of reaping in 
autumn, requires not only economy and prudence in preserving 
stores and stock, and the exercise of ingenuity in fabricating imple- 
ments of husbandry, but a stretch of reflection embracing the whole 
intermediate period, and a subjugation of the impatient animal pro- 
pensities to the intellectual powers. ‘To ensure to him who sows, 
that he shall also reap, requires a general combination in defence of 
property, and a practical acknowledgment of the claims of justice, 
which indicate decided activity in the moral sentiments. Accord- 
ingly, we discover that the brains of nations in this state are more 
highly developed, in the moral and intellectual regions, than those of 
tribes who are still savage. 

“In order to reach the highest rank in this stage of society, indi- 
dividuals must possess a greater endowment of reflecting intellect 
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“and moral sentiment, in proportion to their animal propensities, than 
were necessary to attain supremacy in the pastoral state. 

“When nations become commercial, and devote themselves to 
manufactures, their pursuits demand the activity of still higher 
faculties, together with extensive knowledge of natural objects, their 
relations and qualities. In this condition, we perceive arts and 
sciences extensively cultivated; processes of manufacture of great 
complexity, and extending over a long period of time, successfully 
conducted ; extensive transactions between individuals, living often 
in different hemispheres, and who probably never saw each other 
personally, carried on with regularity, integrity, and despatch ; laws 
devised, regulating the rights and duties of individuals engaged in 
the most complicated transactions; and the whole of this machinery 
moving with a smoothness and regularity which are truly admirable. 
Such a scene is a high manifestation of moral and intellectual 
power; and man, contemplated in this condition, appears, for the 
first time, reaily like a rational being. Phrenology shows that the 
organs of the superior faculties develope themselves more fully in 
* proportion to the advances of civilisation, and that they are, de facto, 
largest in the most moral and enlightened nations.” 

To another quotation, which we deem also both interesting and 
curious, we earnestly invite the attention of the reader. 

“It is now time, however, to enter on the consideration of the 
main subject of the present lecture—the question, whether the 
human faculties, and their relations to external objects, admit of 
man ascending in the scale of morality, intelligence, and religion, to 
that state in which the evils of individual competition shall be 
obviated, and full scope be afforded for the actual supremacy of the 
highest powers. 

‘On contemplating man’s endowments in a general point of view, 
nothing would appear more simple and easy than practically to 
realise the general and permanent supremacy of the moral powers. 
We have seen that aptitude for labour is conferred on him by the 
Creator, so that if he were enlightened in regard to his own consti- 
tution and the sources of his own welfare, he would desire to labour 
for his own gratification, even independently of the reward in the 
form of food, raiment, and physical abundance, which it is the 
means of procuring. Again,—the earth and the external world gene- 
rally are created with an admirable adaptation to his bodily and 
mental powers, so as to recompense him, by immense rewards, for a 
very moderate extent of exertion in applying them to his own advan- 
tage. Further,—man has been endowed with inventive and co-opera- 
tive faculties, which confer on him a vast ingenuity, and render him 
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capable of impressing, not only the inferior animals, but fire, air, and 
water, into his service as labourers. And finally, he has received 
organs of Benevolence, prompting him to love all sentient beings, 
and to delight in their happiness; organs of Conscientiousness, 
desiring to see universal justice reign; organs of Ideality, which 
aspire after universal perfection and loveliness; with organs of 
Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, leading him to desire communion 
with God, and to rejoice in the contemplation of all that is pure, 
exalted, and beneficent. 

“ With such a constitution, and placed in such circumstances, the 

onder is that he has wandered in error and misery so long. The 
explanation is rendered clear by phrenology. In addition to these 
high moral and intellectual endowments, man possesses animal pro- 
pensities, which are blind, selfish instincts. They are necessary for 
his sustenance, and their organs are the largest, most active, and 
earliest developed in his brain. They are extremely prone to pro- 
duce evil, until they are enlightened and directed by his moral and 
intellectual powers. 

“* Man’s ignorance of himself and of external nature, and his con- 
sequent inexperience of the attainments which he is capable of 
reaching, appear to have been the chief causes of his past errors; 
and the following, among other reasons, authorise us to hope for 
better things hereafter. His propensities, although strong, are felt 
by all to be the inferior powers in dignity and authority. There is, 
therefore, in man a natural longing for the realisation of a more per- 
fect social condition than any hitherto exhibited, in which justice and 
benevolence shall prevail. Plato’s ‘republic’ is the most ancient 
example of this desire of a perfect social state; and in the days of 
the apostles, an attempt to realise it, by possessing all things in 
common, was made by the Christians. It is aimed at, also, by the 
society of Friends, by the Harmonites of North America, and by 
the followers of Mr. Owen in Britain. Plato’s republic and Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, which was a similar scheme, were purely 
speculative, and have never been tried. The word ‘ Utopian,’ indeed, 
is usually applied to all schemes too perfect and beautiful to admit of 
being reduced to practice. The primitive Christians did not form 
themselves into an association for the purpose of producing wealth ; 
so far as we are aware, they merely contributed their actual posses- 
sions, and then gave themselves up to religious duties; and as their 
stores were soon consumed, the practice ceased.” 

Lecture fourteenth, “ On the duty of society in regard to criminal 
legislation and prison discipline,” contains also a large amount of 
matter immediately applicable to practice, and is highly useful. 
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Whether this lecture be considered in its relation to humanity 
and benevolence, to human right, to morals, to religion, or to the 
good of society, in other points of view, it embraces considerations 
peculiarly important. It involves, among other things, the great 
and momentous question of the right of the community to take away 
the life of an offender, when in the capacity of a prisoner, and dis- 
armed of the power to do further mischief. And although we are 
not disposed to deny that right, under given circumstances, and 
when exercised with discretion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
it is very often most wantonly and unnecessarily, injudiciously and 
culpably executed. In truth, it should never be executed, except it 
be demanded by the exigency of the occasion, and the welfare of 
society, much more imperatively than it is in one case in scores— 
perhaps even in hundreds—in which it is practised. 

In a civilised-and Christianised country, the punishment (if so it 
should be styled) inflicted on offenders should have two objects in 
view, and no more—indeed, in a really Christianised country, it can 
have no more. And these are—the reformation of the culprits, a 
the protection of society from their vices and crimes. Punishment in 
the abstract—that, we mean, which is inflicted merely to agonise 
and take away life—is bootless and inhuman vengeance, the fruit of 
the relics of unmitigated savagism. Instead of being dictated or 
approved by any one of our higher faculties of the mind, it is the 
product of our darkest and least amiable (not to say our most repul- 
sive) propensity, in a state of excitement, excessive and ora 





and disavowed and condemned, as well by civilisation and morality 
as by the Christian religion, in both letter and spirit. 

Felons of every description and grade, but especially those of a 
deep dye, whose propensities to vice are ungovernably strong, are, 
strictly speaking, moral patients, (persons, we mean, afflicted with 
moral maladies,) their minds being very badly balanced, if not 
actually deranged, whose treatment by the community, originating 
in benevolence and justice, and directed by intellect, should be 
humane, beneficent, and wise, its only object being to reform the 
offenders, and to protect from their vices the interests of individuals, 
as well as of the public. Culprits of this description are fit subjects, 
not for transportation, the tread-mill, or the gibbet, but for a hospital 
of reform, founded on principles of enlightened policy, and superin- 
tended by officers, versed in all forms of mental derangement, and 
skilful in their treatment. 

Such are the views of Mr. Combe on this subject. Toward 
penitentiaries of reform, therefore, he is earnestly favourable, and 
has made in relation to their principles and administration many 
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very judicious and excellent remarks. And all those remarks, with 
the suggestions that accompany them, are founded in phrenology. 
Public penitentiaries he regards as so many moral schools, in which 
the pupils, in addition to the requisite amount and kind of book 
knowledge, and of that derived from personal instruction, learn 
trades, or acquire other modes and means of future subsistence, 
become versed and confirmed in habits of industry, and, above all, 
in which they are to be disciplined in the principles and practice of 
virtue. These are all so many processes of moral training and 
reform, powerful in their influence when conducted with judgment 
and skill, and pursued with the steadiness and perseverance which 
occasions demand. As repects the general mode of executing these 
processes, Mr. Combe makes the following instructive observations. 

“Our object in criminal legislation may be at once to protect 
society by example, and to reform the offenders themselves. This 
appears to me to be the real and legitimate object of the criminal 
law in a Christian country, and the question arises, how may it 
best be attained ? 

“A condemned criminal is necessarily an individual who has been 

onvicted of abusing his animal propensities, and thereby inflicting 
evil on society. He has proved by his conduct, that his moral and 
intellectual powers do not possess sufficient energy, in all circum- 
stances, to restrain his propensities. Restraint, therefore, must be 
supplied by external means; in other words, he must, both for his 
own sake and for that of society, be taken possession of, and pre- 
vented from doing mischief; he must be confined. Now, this first 
step of discipline itself affords a strong inducement to waverers to 
avoid crime; because, to the idle and dissolute, the lovers of ease 
and pleasure, confinement is a sore evil—one which they dread 
more than a severe, but shorter infliction of pain. This measure is 
recommended, therefore, by three important considerations: that it 
serves to protect society, to reform the criminal, and to deter other 
men from offending. 

“ The next question is, how should the criminal be treated under 
confinement? The moment we understand his mental constitution and 
condition, the answer becomes obvious. Our object is to abate the 
activity of his animal propensities, and to increase the activity and 
energy of his moral ard intellectual faculties. The first step in allay- 
ing the activity of the propensities, is to withdraw every object and 
communication that tends to excite them. The most powerfully 
exciting causes to crime, are idleness, intoxication, and the society 
of immoral associates. In our British jails, criminals in general are 
utterly idle; they are crowded together, and live habitually in the 
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society of each other; intoxication being the only stimulus that is 
withdrawn. If I wished to invent a school or college for training 
men to become habitual criminals, I could not imagine an institution 
more perfect for the purpose than one of our jails. Men, and ofte 

boys, in whom the propensities are naturally strong, are left in com- 
plete idleness, so that their strongest and lowest faculties may enjoy 
ample leisure to luxuriate; and they are placed in each other’s 
society, so that their polluted minds may more effectually avail 
themselves of their leisure in communicating their experience to 
each other, and cultivating, by example and precept, the propensities 
into increased energy, and more extensive activity. The proper 
treatment would be to separate them, as much as possible, from each 
other; and while they are in each other’s society, to prevent them, 
by the most vigilant superintendence, from communicating immora 


they should be all regularly employed ; because nothing tends more 


ideas and impressions to each other’s minds. In the next mon) 


directly to subdue the inordinate activity of the animal propensities 
than labour. It occupies the mind, and physiologically it drains off,' 
by the muscles, the nervous energy from brain, which, i 
case of criminals, is the grand stimulus to their large animal organs. 
ea a the number of the higher faculties that the labour can 
be made to stimulate, the more beneficial it will be. Mounting the 
steps of a treadmill exercises merely the muscles, and acts on the 
mind by exhausting the nervous energy and producing the feeling of 
fatigue. It does not excite a single moral or intellectual faculty. 





intellectual powers; the occupations of a carpenter or blacksmith 


Working as a weaver or shoemaker, would employ more of 4 


are still more ingenious; while that of a machine maker stands 
higher still in the scale of mental requirement. Many criminals are 
so deficient in intellect, that they are not capable of engaging in 
ingenious employments; but my proposition is, that wherever they 
do enjoy intellectual talents, the more effectually it is drawn out, 
cultivated, and applied to useful purposes, the more will their powers 
of self-guidance and contro! be increased. 

“Supposing the quiescence of the animal propensities to be 
secured by restraint and by labour, the next object obviously is, to 
impart vigour to their moral and intellectual faculties, so that they 
may be rendered capable of mingling with society at a future period, 
without relapsing into crime. The moral and intellectual faculties 
can be cultivated only by addressing to them their natural objects, 
and exercising them in their legitimate fields. If any relative of 
ours possessed an average developement of the bones and muscles of 
the legs, yet had, through sheer indolence, lost the use of them, and 
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ome incapable of walking, should we act wisely, with a view to 
his recovery, by fixing him into an arm-chair, from which it was 
impossible for him to rise? Yet, when we lock up criminals in 
prisons, amidst beings who never give expression to a moral emotion 
without its becoming a subject of ridicule; when we exclude from 
their society all moral and intelligent men calculated to rouse and 
exercise their higher faculties; and when we provide no efficient 
means for their instruction, we do in fact as effectually deprive all 
their superior powers of the means of exercise and improvement, as 
we would do the patient with feeble legs, by pinioning him down 
into a chair. All this must be reversed. Effectual means must be 
provided for instructing criminals in moral and intellectual duty, and 
for exercising their moral and intellectual faculties. ‘This can be _ 
done only by greatly increasing the number of higher minds that 
hold communion with them; and by encouraging them to read and 
exercise all their best powers in every practicable manner. The 
influence of visiters in jails, in ameliorating the character of crimi- 
nals, is explicable on such grounds. ‘The individuals who undertake 
this duty, are, in general, prompted to it by the vivacity of their 
own moral feelings; and the manifestation of them towards the 

criminals, excites the corresponding faculties in them into action. 

On the same principle on which the presence of profligate associates 
cultivates and strengthens the propensities, does the society of 
virtuous men excite and strengthen to moral and intellectual powers. 

“ By this treatment, the offender would be restored to society with 
his inferior feelings tamed, his higher powers invigorated, his under- 
standing enlightened, and his whole mind and body trained to indus- 
trious habits. If this should not afford society a more effectual pro- 
tection against his future crimes, and be more in consonance with 
I dictates of Christianity, than our present treatment, I stand con- 
rier as a vain theorist; but if it would have these blessed effects, 
|f humbly entreat of you to assist me in subduing that spirit of igno- 
‘ ae and dogmatism which represents these views as dangerous to 
\religion and injurious to society, and presents every obstacle to their 
practical adoption.” 

In a foot-note to page 329, our author observes :-— 

** While these remarks are passing through the press, I have seen 
an excellent work, entitled ‘The Philosophy of Human Life,’ by 
Amos Dean, professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Albany 
Medical College; on page 158 of which, there is a statement of 
improvements on prison discipline, suggested by the late Edward 
Livingston, which coincide very closely with the views expressed on 
pages 326 and 327 of this work. I have not seen Mr. Livingston’s 
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own remarks; but I am gratified to find that Mr. Dean, in his able 
and instructive work, advocates principles similar to those in the 
text.” 

On that note we beg leave to remark, that Mr. Livingston’s 
‘* statement of improvements on prison discipline,” here alluded to, 
were contained in a letter addressed to the late Roberts Vaux, Esq. 
and dated, we think, in 1828 or 1829. But whatever might have 
been the date of the letter, a commentary on it, of considerable’ 
length, was written and published in Philadelphia, in pamphlet form, 
by Dr. Caldwell, in 1829. Of this pamphlet, which was afterwards 
republished entire, with commendatory remarks, in the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, the title was, ““ New Views or PenrreNnTIARY 
Discretine AND Morat Rerorm.” The opposition and denuncia- 
tion of phrenology were fierce and loud, at the time, in most parts of 
the United States; and even in Philadelphia, the most distinguished 
seat of science in the western world, the knights of the pen, the 
press, and the pulpit, withheld not their succour from the merciless 
crusade. By some of those noisy declaimers and trashy writers, 
who mistook zeal for talent, and racket for reason, a belief in 
phrenology was denounced with as much wrath and bitterness, as if 
it had been one of the elements of the unpardonable sin. 

Owing to this condition of things, the pamphlet of “New Views,” 
though it did not fall altogether dead from the press, attracted in wis 
country but little notice. In Europe, especially in Great Bri. .in, 
and by many of the savans of France, it was received into much 
higher favour, and treated with more consideration and respect. In 
looking through that pamphlet, we find in it very many passages, 
strikingly analogous, in matter and thought, to much that Mr. 
Combe has embodied in the volume before us. In confirmation o 
this, we submit to our readers the following extracts from the 
“ New Views,” and could with perfect ease quadruple their number) 
and amount, to the same effect. 

“Culprits are but perverse and wicked children; and the more 
deeply and exclusively you punish and disgrace them, you harden 
them the more, and render them the worse. Many a froward and 
stubborn boy is driven, by harsh treatment, into vice and ruin, who, 
by mild and judicious training, might have been bred up to industry, 
usefulness, and honour. In like manner, the harshness and cruelty 
of an under-keeper, himself even lingering on the borders of crime, 
and awaiting but a slight temptation, and a suitable opportunity, for 
the actual commission of it, may confirm in the convict vicious ly 





pensities, which, by proper discipline, might have been thoroughly 


corrected, and rendered subservient to virtuous purposes. 
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**In saying that the moral and religious instructors of criminals 
should be themselves moral and religious, we shall probably be 
regarded as uttering one of the tritest of truisms. But we intend, 
by the position, more, perhaps, than is at first apprehended. Our 
meaning is, that the teachers should be constitutionally moral and 
religious ; that both the moral and reflective compartments of their 
brains, but especially the former, should be fully developed. 

“That this opinion is both true and important, can be shown, if 

we mistake not, on well settled principles; and we know, from obser- 
vation, that, in analogous cases, experience has confirmed it. 
, “It isa law of nature, as immutable as the pointing of the needle 
to the pole, or the lapse of water down an inclined plane, that the 
language and true expression of any organ or compartment of the 
brain, in one individual, excite to action the corresponding organ or 
compartment in another. This is the natural and only ground of the 
influence of eloquence; and the true reason why the passions are 
contagious. 

“One individual addresses another in the words and tones and 
gesticulations of anger; or, to speak phrenologically, in the language 
and manner of Combativeness. The consequence is known to every 
one, and is felt to be natural. The same organ is excited in the 
individual addressed, and he replies in the same style. From artifi- 
cial speech and empty gesture, the parties proceed to blows, which 
constitute the greatest intensity of the natural language of the irri- 
tated organ; its ultima ratio, in common men, as an appeal to arms 
is in the case of monarchs.” 

*« Does one man wish to conciliate the friendship of another? he 

ildly accosts him in the language of Adhesiveness, and thus excites 
a kindred organ. And when a lover strives to propitiate his mistress 
and gain her favours, he approaches and addresses her in the soft 
language and winning manner of the associated organs of Amative- 
ness and Adhesiveness. This is the philosophy of what the ‘poets 
denominate the sympathy of souls; the condition of an organ natu- 
rally and forcibly expressed, by looks, words, or actions, or by all of 
them, in one person, producing a similar condition of the same organ 
n another. 

“In further illustration of our principle, let us suppose a lover to 
address his mistress in the language and manner of Combativeness, 
or an individual, intent on gaining the confidence of another, to 
approach him with a naked dagger, and the menace of Destructive- 
ness. Would either succeed in his meditated object? We know he 
would not. On the contrary, the former would render himself an 
object of resentment and dislike, and the latter would become the 
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subject of a reciprocated assault, and perhaps of a mortal injury- 
In phrenological terms, each would be met and answered by the 
organ corresponding to that whose language and manner he had 
mistakenly assumed. 

“Nor does this rule apply less forcibly to the moral organs, than 
to those of the other compartments of the brain. The very aspect 
of an educated individuel with a large developement of morality and 
reflection, his forehead elevated and broad, and the top of his head 
lofty and well arched, accompanied by the impressive and command- 
ing air and ‘manner that never fail to attend them, exerts ove 
beholders a moral influence. Vice and impiety shrink from his 
approach, and no profane or unbecoming language is heard, nor 
vulgar indecencies practised in his presence. Is he in the pulpit? 
It is under his influence, in particular, that ‘those who came to scoff, 
remain to pray.’ Wherever he is, even wild riot and bacchanalian 
uproar are settled and silenced, by the mild but imposing authority 
of his appearance. These are the attributes which rendered so 
indescribably attractive and overawing, the aspect, air, and manne 
of Washington.” 

“ Let the instructors in penitentiaries, then, be fully developed in 
the moral and reflective organs of the brain. Their organs of Bene- 
volence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Hope, will so express 
themselves, by appearance, manner, and words, as to awaken in the 
convicts the requisite action in the same organs. By their very 
language and general expression, independently of the sentiments 
inculcated, Benevolence soothes and conciliates, Conscientiousness 
solemnises, Hope cheers with inviting prospects, in case of reforma- 
tion, Wonder gives sanctity and force to inculcations of a belief in 
the existence of superior beings, while Veneration elevates and 
directs the soul toward its God. In the expression and eloquence 
of the latter organ, in particular, when highly excited, there is a 
sublimity of fervour and force, which melts down and subdues even 
obduracy itself. Nothing canting, boisterous, menacing, or loud ; 
but a depth and solemn majesty of undertone, united to a glowing 
upward look, and an adoring attitude which nothing but the consum- 
mation of far-gone depravity can resist. The speaker does not 
merely recite; he at once looks and acts the character he personates; 
and we all know how important that is to deep effect, as well in th 
pulpit as on the stage.” 

Again: 

‘*A human being largely developed in the animal and knowing, 
and entirely wanting, or even greatly defective, in the two other 
compartments, would be a monument of profligacy and vice, utterly | 
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yond the hope of reform. Such, as the figures of their heads 
demonstrate, were the brutal developements of Caligula, Caracalla, 
Nero, Vitellius, and Domitian, whose names are identified with 
human depravity ; and such the developement of Alexander VI. the 
most blood-thirsty, treacherous, and profligate pontiff that ever dis- 
graced the See of Rome. To these names might be added, were it 
necessary, a host of others of the same description. Infact, no 
instance can be cited of a human monster, instinctively delighting in 
ery and blood, and yet fully developed in the moral region of his 
» ieee ere animals in appetite, such beings are the same in deve- 
lopement. * 

“ Hence even in boys, whose foreheads are unusually low, and the 

ps of their heads flat or depressed, and the base of whose brain, 
from ear to ear, ie inordinately wide, with a very large amount of 
brain behind the ear, we discover a ruling propensity to vice; or, at 

- least, to low and vulgar animal indulgences, which, if not checked 

, and changed, must terminate in vice. Such boys have the true 
ruffian developement, and will inevitably become ruffians, unless pre- 
served by dint of education. Nor is such preservation an easy task. 

=— ruling passion is animal, and inclines to grossness as naturally 
as a ponderous body tends to the centre. Still they may be saved 
by moral training, provided it be commenced early, judiciously con- 
ducted, and inflexibly persevered in. But if they remain uneducated 
and idle, and be exposed to the influence of bad example, they are 
inevitably lost. Their animal habits will become, in a short time, 
so irrevocably confirmed, as to baffle all redeeming efforts.” 

We have referred to this pamphlet chiefly to show the striking 
similitude of views that may be formed, and that often are formed, 
by different writers, residing even in distant hemispheres, and being 
often entire strangers to each other, when they examine their sub- 
jects under the influence of the same principles, and when those prin- 

(ciptes are true. In 1828 or 1829, Dr. Caldwell wrote on “ Peni- 
tentiary Discipline and Moral Reform” in the United States, and 
about the same period Mr. Combe was framing his opinions on the 
same subject in Scotland. Both gentlemen were governed by phreno- 
logical principles ; and their labours resulted in tenets and doctrines 
precisely the same, and those doctrines, in many respects, exceed- 
ingly different from any thing of the kind that had been previously 
broached. An event more confirmatory of the truth of phrenology, 
can hardly be imagined. 











(To be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON EDUCATION.* 


The objects of education, using the word in its widest and most 
legitimate sense, are, lst, To increase the energy and activity of 
those faculties of the mind and body which are naturally too weak ; 
2dly, To repress the inordinate action of those which are naturally 
too strong; and 3dly, To give to the combined operation of the 
whole, such a direction as shall most certainly and effectually 
increase the happiness and extend the sphere of usefulness of the 
individual. 

To attain these ends, our efforts must be conducted in strict 
obedience to the laws which nature has established for the regula- 
tion of the functions of both mind and body. It is therefore particu- 
larly necessary that we should be previously in possession of a true 
theory of the human mind, capable of unfolding to us not only the 
number and functions of the primitive mental faculties themselves, 
but also the organic conditions which conduce to their greater or 
less degree of energy—the laws which regulate their activity—and 
the effects produced upon the general character by their different 
proportional combinations. Accordingly, the want of such a theory 
of mind is the true reason why, in ignorance of phrenology, the 
most profound writers on education are still so much occupied in 
discussing contested points of very secondary importance, instead of 
starting, as is recommended by Mr. Stewart, from undeniable first 
principles, obtained from “a previous examination of those faculties 
and principles of mind which it is the great object of education to 
improve ;” and we are therefore disposed to regard it as in itself no 
small proof of the truth and value of the phrenological philosophy, . 
that it already affords a sure, stable, and consistent basis for the | 
erection of an improved system of education, and that it supplies the 
desiderata above stated. 

The chief circumstances which influence the activity of the / 
faculties may be comprised under four heads or chapters i) 








Original constitution; 2d, Physical education; 3d, The mode in 
which each faculty is exercised; and 4th, Their mutual influence i 
exciting or repressing each other. 


* Being a review of Dr. Spurzheim’s work on Education, from No. 4 of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
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Original Constitution —Dr. Spurzheim goes a step farther back 
than most other writers on education, and taking observation for his 
guide, and finding the mental qualities and capacities of the progeny 
to be intimately connected with, and dependent upon, the bodily con- 
stitution inherited from the parents, and believing that education 
ought to be an imitation of nature’s own laws, and not an invention 
of ours, he strenuously insists that we ought to begin at the root, 
and that, after having ascertained, by careful observation, what 
qualities of mind and body in the parents are most likely to secure 
for their offspring the most favourable moral, intellectual, and corpo- 
real constitution, we ought to seek for and combine these qualities, 
or the nearest approximation to them which can be found. Nor is 
this a matter of littke moment; for the more we examine nature, the 
more we shall be convinced that education vperates invariably in 
subjection to the laws of organisation, and that it is impossible to 
improve the mind beyond the limits imposed upon it by its connec- 
tion with its material organ, or even to alter materially such linea- 
ments of the character as are strongly drawn by the hand of nature. 
It is at once in illustration of, and in obedience to this law, that we 
find great intellectual power and favourable moral dispositions as 
invariably connected with a large, healthy, well-developed brain, 
and feeble intellect and moral deficiency as invariably the attendants 
of a small or very defective brain, and different or opposite disposi- 
tions and talents as invariably accompanied with very different states 
or configurations of brain, as if mind were merely a function of 
matter. Hence, as the brain is a component part of the animal 
system, and is subject to all the laws of living organised matter, its 
peculiarities, and the mental qualities consequent upon them, are 
transmitted from parents to children with as much certainty, because 
in obedience to the same laws, as features, noses, forms, or diseases. 

It has indeed been long known as an abstract fact, in the natural 
history of man and animals, that the qualities of the mind, as well as 
of the body, descend from generation to generation—that children 
of weak and nervous parents are themselves delicate, easily agitated, 
and subject to convulsions—that the idiots, or cretins, of Switzerland, 
produce a race inferior to themselves—that the children of insane 
parents are generally, sooner or later, afflicted with the same dis- 
ease—and that those of healthy, robust, and long-lived ancestors, are 
in general distinguished for similar qualities; but, either from igno- 
rance of the principle according to which it happens, and which 
demonstrates that it will happen again, or from an absurd fear of 
degradation, by admitting his own subjection to the laws which God 
has set over animal nature, man has not chosen to act upon it in 
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improving his own species, but has married and given in marriage, 
as if all the qualities of mind and body were directly under his own 
control; and when overtaken by the consequences of his own neglect, 
and when vice, imbecility, and disease, usurp in his offspring the 
place of that virtue, talent, and vigour, which he in vain expected to 
arise from good education alone, he looks upon himself as a hapless 
and devoted victim, who had no share in the production of his own 
misery, and whose only duty is to submit to the painful dispensations 
of a Superior Power, without making an effort to decipher and profit 
by the lessons which these inflictions are meant to convey. The 
laws of nature are ever the same; and in the days of Moses we find 
them giving rise to restrictions on the marriage of -blood-relations, 
for the very reason that they are either unfruitful, or productive of 
degenerate offspring. If a knowledge of the operation of these laws 
were deeply impressed upon the mind of our youth, it is scarcely 
conceivable that we should so often have to lament the extinction of 
whole families by consumption, the quickly-spreading miseries of 
insanity and imbecility, and the innumerable ills attending weak and 
infirm health. 

The chapter on this subject is one of the most valuable in Dr. 
Spurzheim’s book, and to it we must refer the reader for further 
details. It is written with perfect good taste, delicacy, and pro- 
priety. We shall only add, that among other important requisites 
in parents, Dr. S. mentions a sound constitution, untainted with any 
hereditary disease, and a sound, active, well-balanced mind, indi- 
cated by a large and well-proportioned brain, and that these qualities 
should be chosen in preference, in families where they have been the 
accompaniment of generations; as where a good individual appears 
in a bad or indifferent state, the chance of the reappearance in the 
offspring of the different qualities of the stock is very great. Hence 
the importance attached to pedigree is in reality founded in a law of 
nature ; and hence, also, the value attached to it in the case of the 
lower animals, where each parent has been selected for his peculiar 
excellencies. In man, it is by no means so sure an index of the 
possession of the virtues of the original stock, as the choice of 
partners is scarcely attended to. 

The age of the parents, their health, and especially that of the 
mother, and their state of mind, all exercise much influence on the 
destinies of their progeny ; but this is not the place to enter further 
into detail. 

Having pointed out the means likely to secure a good constitution 
to those unborn, Dr. Spurzheim proceeds, in the second chapter, to 
lay down the principles which ought to guide us in our endeavours 
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to improve that which nature has already given. With this view, 
he discusses the laws which regulate the existence of the human 
being after birth, and those which influence the growth or develope- 
ment of the different systems or parts of the body. And even ina 
purely mental training, a knowledge of these is of much importance ; 
because, during life, the mental manifestations are so dependent on 
organic conditions, and the action and reaction between mird and 
body are so immediate and so constant, as to render abortive any 
attempts at improving the mind which are not made in harmony 
with the laws of the animal system. And as no part should be 
favoured at the expense of the rest, our first object should be to 
secure to the child the best health and most perfect developement of 
all his parts, which his natural constitution will permit. This will 
be best done by attending to the rules which Dr. 8. lays down for 
the regulation of temperature, nourishment, choice of nurse, clothing, 
air, light, cleanliness, sleep, repose, and exercise, on each of which 
he offers many most judicious and practical observations, but upon 
which we cannot now dwell. The effects of them on the general 
health have alone been attended to, but they are highly deserving of 
more particular study; for there is no doubt that modification of 
them—of diet, for instance—favour the developement of different 
systems; and it is extremely probable that, in the same way, some 
may operate more immediately than others in the developement of 
different parts of the brain, and consequently on that of the different 
mental powers. : 

In the next chapter, Dr. Spurzheim discusses “the Laws of Exer- 
cise,” by observing which, the different faculties may be made to 
act with the greatest ease and energy of which the natural constitu- 
tion, improved by a proper management of the modifying causes last 
mentioned, is susceptible. This, indeed, includes all that is gene- 
rally embraced under the name of education; or, properly speaking, 
it includes a great deal more, for it treats of the cultivation of the 
moral as wellj as of the intellectual faculties. 

The first circumstance which phrenology points out as deserving 
of attention in attempting the cultivation of the mental powers, is, 
that the capacity for improvement of each of the internal faculties, 
like that of each of the external senses, is exactly proportioned to, 
and is limited by, the degree of developement and healthy condition 
of its own organ, and that the result of education is merely an 
increased facility of operation in that organ, and not a change in the 
mind itself, independent of the organisation, as is generally supposed. 
Whence the phrenologists contend, that just as we nabitually regard 
the power of vision, and the degree of improvement of which it is 
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susceptible, as in exact relation to the native constitution of the eye, 
and the superior quickness of sight consequent upon its judicious 
exercise, as always referable to a change produced, not in the unem- 
bodied principle of mind, but in the organ of vision itself, so we 
ought to regard each and all of the internal faculties, ex. g. the 
reasoning power, or the faculties of Tune or of Language, and the 
degree of improvement of which they are susceptible, as in exact 
relation to the natural constitution of their respective cerebral 
organs, and the superior aptitude for deep thinking, for Music, or for 
Language, consequent upon their exercise, as the result of a change 
in the state of these organs, and not in the immaterial principle 
alone ; and hence that we should, in every instance, adapt our means 
to the kind of faculties and organisation possessed ; and that, as we 
cannot bend the mental character to suit any circumstances, we 
should therefore adapt the profession and circumstances to the 
character and dispositions of the individual, in so far as conduces to 
his happiness and utility. Hence, also, the absurdity of seeking for 
laws of mind as distinct and separate from the laws which regulate 
the union and the mutual influence of mind and body, since, so long 
as life remains, not a moment passes over our heads which is not 
pregnant with proof of their inseparable connection ; and hence it is 
the very basis of our success, 1st, That we must employ each primi- 
tive mental faculty which we wish to cultivate directly upon its own 
objects, and not trust to its improvement following that of a faculty 
altogether different; and 2dly, That we must proportion the degree 
of exercise of each to the original constitution of its own organ. 
Ist, It is a very common mistake in our schools, and in the 
received systems of education, to suppose that, by cultivating one 
faculty, we necessarily exercise the others; that by studying lan- 
guages or mathematics, for instance, we necessarily cultivate the 
reasoning powers, or that, by cultivating the latter, we necessarily 
improve the moral sentiments. Phrenology puts an end to this delu- 
sion, by showing that each faculty depends, for its power of acting, 
upon the state of its own organ; and that thus whole pages may be 
learned by rote, in virtue of the activity of the organ and faculty of 
Language alone, without exciting, in any degree, those of Causality 
or Comparison, upon which reflection depends. It shows that 
mathematics, being a science of relative proportions and numbers, 
exercises almost exclusively the organs and faculties of Locality, 
Form, Size, Individuality, Comparison, and Number, while it leaves 
Causality almost inactive. It shows that the memory of facts and 
details depends on a good endowment of Individuality, and, conse- 
quently, that the mere acquisition of knowledge does not exercise 
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the reasoning powers or moral sentiments. It shows that the latter, 
as well as the intellect, depend upon particular organs, and that 
each, in order to be cultivated, must be excited directly by its own 
object, and, in short, that it would be as philosophical to attempt to 
educate sight by listening to the sounds of a violin, or hearing by 
reading a treatise on acoustics, or touch by smelling a nosegay, as 
to attempt to improve the reasoning powers by learning a collection 
of words, or the moral sentiments by objects exclusively addressed 
to the intellect. 

Hence, when we wish to cultivate the reasoning powers, let us 
employ them directly in tracing the relation of cause and effect, and 
in the discovery of general principles. When we mean to cultivate 
the knowing faculties, let us exercise Number, for example, in the 
study of arithmetic and algebra; Language, in the acquisition of the 
dead and living languages, and in the structure of their sentences ; 
Locality and Individuality, in the study of geography and the natural 
history of different countries of the world. And again, when we 
intend to cultivate the moral sentiments, let us exercise Conscien- 
tiousness in the habitual practice and example of even-handed justice, 
instead of thinking to enforce it by precepts adapted to the organs of 
intellect alone; let us excite the activity of Benevolence in our chil- 
dren, by practising it towards others, rather than by bare words, 
with which our conduct is at variance, and let us not complain of a 
want of respect in our children, depending on inactive Veneration, 
when we habitually treat others as if it were a sin to be respectful. 
In short, let us always exercise directly the faculty we wish to culti- 
vate, for it is only by so doing that we shall at all succeed. 

2dly, As some faculties are possessed in greater proportion than 
others, and as the most powerful are always the most capable of 
exercise, we must proportion the degree of exercise of each to its 
original constitution, so as neither to weaken it by too little action, 
nor to exhaust it by too much. In weak, delicate subjects, and at 
periods of growth, the faculties should be left a good deal to them- 
selves, and more attention be paid to the general health and consoli- 
dation of the system. Precocious talent is frequently, from neglect 
of this, very soon exhausted. No general rule can be laid down, 
but the same principle applies as in the exercise of weak muscles, 
stomach, eyes, or any other part. In order to employ all the 
faculties to the best advantage, it thus becomes extremely desirable 
to know, beforehand, the proportions in which they are respectively 
possessed, so that no time nor labour need be lost in attempting to . 
force those which nature has given in sparing quantity, nor mischief 
produced by the over-exercise or complete neglect of others, in 
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which she has been more liberal. Phrenology puts the means of 
obtaining this knowledge completely in our power, and it is our owa 
fault if we do not make use of it. And as we would never dream. of 
giving a blind man the education of a painter, or a deaf man that of 
a musician, so phrenology teaches us not to expect philosophic pro- 
fundity from a person to whon nature has denied a large endowment 
of Causality, and therefore not to attempt to educate him for a pro- 
fession in which great reasoning power is essential for success. It 
also teaches us not to set down as a fool or a dunce, the boy whose 
depth of mind, depending on great Comparison and Causality, is 
merely hidden by the difficulty which, owing to smal! Language, he 
feels in clothing his ideas with words; for where the reflecting 
power is present, it will, in after-life, place its possessor far above 
his more superficial companion who excelled him at school, merely 
from having a much greater endowment of Language and Indi- 
viduality. Phrenology thus enables us to avoid the mischief so 
often resulting from misdirected talents, and to select, with discrimi- 
nation, the sphere in which each is fitted to move. 

As some faculties arrive at maturity at a much earlier period 
than others, it is extremely advantageous to know the general order 
of their successive developement ; because, by attempting to force 
into activity those faculties, the organs of which are not yet fully 
developed, and by neglecting those which are, our labour is not only 
entirely lost, but positive mischief produced. Information is still 
wanting on this point; but inquiries are now going on, which will 
ultimately lead to valuable results. Dr. Spurzheim thinks, from 
observation, that the organs of Individuality are perhaps the earliest 
of the intellectual order. Those of Form, Comparison, and Lan- 
guage, also appear early in life ; and those of Size, Colour, Locality, 
Tune, Number, and Order, appear successively. Among the pre- 
pensities and sentiments, he thinks Amativeness and Veneration are 
the latest. Hence, every thing connected with observation, facts, 
history, geography, and general information, are best adapted to the 
youthful, and reasoning and deep reflection to the mature mind. 
Almost all the sentiments come into action at a very early age, and 
hence they ought to be carefully cultivated from the very beginning 
—according to the law, already mentioned, of exercising each 
faculty upon its own objects. And as artificial signs or language 
cannot be understood, until the feelings or ideas which they repre- 
sent are felt by the individual, we should be very careful to use such 
only as can be completely understood, as otherwise we run muc 
danger of cultivating tne single faculty of Language, when w 
believe we are cultivating all the powers of intellect. What 
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could convey to the mind of one who had never felt them, the sen- 
sations expressed by the words hunger, thirst, cold, heat, anger, or 
benevolence ? 

As it is desirable, in every system of education, to leave none of 
the faculties inactive, so that system is to be preferred which is 
calculated to exercise the greatest number of them. And, in this 
respect, the Lancasterian, or mutual instruction system, undoubtedly 
excels, as it brings into action many of the higher sentiments, as 
well as intellectual powers, which either slumbered or became abso- 
lutely vitiated under the old practice. It excites a greater degree 
of attention in the pupil by addressing itself directly to Individuality, 
Comparison, &c. at the same time as to Language. And by 
making the pupils teach each other, and judge of each other’s con- 
duct, it calls into direct action the faculties of Conscientiousness, 
Benevolence, and Veneration, and gives the most virtuous direction 
to those of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, so often perverted 
to the production of envy, jealousy, and pride. It thus encourages 
the timid, and morally represses the overbearing and selfish, and 
produces that rational feeling of superiority founded on superior 
conduct. The emulation which it excites is of a far more generous 
kind than that of the old school. In the one, the child is led to con- 
ceive himself as one of many, and an equal among equals; in the 
other, as concentrated in self, and in opposition to both master and 
scholars. 

As no part of the system should be cultivated at the expense of 
the rest, nor the mind at the expense of the bodily health, neither 
should the intellect be cultivated at the expense of the moral. Each 
should be duly exercised, and made to harmonise as much as pos- 
sible with the other; and, with this view, we ought carefully to dis- 
tinguish between the nature of the faculties and their particular 
applications. Thus one manner of satisfying an inclination may be 
innocent in itself, but if granted to a faculty already too active, it 
becomes blameable. Thus praise is in itself a very good thing; but 
if we remark a child who possesses the faculty of Love of Approba- 
tion in an uncommon degree, let us beware of flattering and praising 
him for the beauty of his face, his voice, or his figure. By doing 
so, we prepare future misery for him. We complain of a child who 
is passionate, and yet we are foolish enough to encourage him to 
vent his anger upon a chair or a stone! 

It is from this difference in the original strength of the natural 
dispositions, that the same treatment produces different and even 
Opposite effects upon different persons. Thus an individual, with 
small Conscientiousness and Benevolence, and large Acquisitiveness, 
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Self-esteem, and Combativeness, will become worse under misfor- 
tune or injustice, and will think of revenge, and of making others as 
miserable as himself, where another, with a different combination, 
would submit with serenity and resignation. But the fact, that such 
a difference of result does take place, only shows more forcibly the 
necessity of knowing the functions and laws of the primitive faculties. 

It may be asked if exercise increases the size of the cerebral 
organs? Analogy would lead us to suppose that it did, but we have 
no positive information on the subject. But as agility or quickness 
may be acquired without increase of muscle or nerve, it is also pro- 
bable that the cerebral organs may be made to work with greater 
activity from exercise, even when they do not increase in size. 

Having considered the laws of exercise, Dr. Spurzheim proceeds, 
in the fourth chapter, to treat of the mutual influence of the faculties 
in exciting each other to activity. Thus, from the influence of 
Philoprogenitiveness upon Combativeness, females defend their 
young with more energy and resolution than any thing else; and 
thus Acquisitiveness often calls Cautiousness and Secretiveness into 
action to gain its object. And thus, also, the Love of Approbation 
excites the intellectual faculties, as is daily seen in schools and in 
society. The intellectual faculties also excite and assist each other. 
Thus a person, with moderate Language and large Locality, in try- 
ing to commit to memory, will often succeed by mentally dividing 
the page into compartments, and fixing a few lines in each. It thus 
becomes an object of some consequence to ascertain the mental con- 
stitution of the individual; because, as the faculties most largely 
possessed always tend to act along with each other, the one may be 
used, when necessary, as a means of exciting another. This know- 
ledge, which is only to be found in phrenology, lies at the bottom of 
the doctrine of motives, for one will exert himself for praise, which, 
another despises; and a second will act from the hope of gratifying 
his large Acquisitiveness ; and a third from an innate sense of duty ; 
and a fourth from excessive constitutional activity, making rest 
painful to him. The insight into human nature which phrenology 
bestows upon its disciples, thus supplies them with an engine of 
immense power in the education and management of youth. 
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ARTICLE III. 


PRACTICAL UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY 0. S. FOWLER. | 


Phrenologists are often asked for the “cut bono,” the practical 
utility of their science. “ Admitting its truth,” says an objector, 
“of what use is it?” To reply briefly to this question, is the object 
of the present article. 

Men now worship two deities, Wealth and Fame, with more than 
pagan idolatry ; and value things in proportion as they further these 
objects. But this standard of valuation is evidently erroneous. 
Whatever can be made to augment human happiness, or to promote 
morality or virtue—to diminish or alleviate human suffering, or in 
any way to improve man physically, or mentally, or morally, is 
useful in proportion as it is capable of effecting these important but 
difficult objects- All this phrenology is calculated to accomplish. 
It is therefore useful— 

1. As astrupy. ‘“ Knowledge is power.” Man is so constituted, 
that to study the laws and phenomena of nature—to witness chemical, 
philosophical, and other experiments—to explore the bowels of the 
earth, and to examine the beauties, the curiosities, and the wonders 
of its surface—to learn lessons of infinite power and wisdom, as 
taught by astronomy—but more especially to study living, animated 
nature—to observe its adaptations and contrivances—in short, to 
study nature in all her beauty, and variety, ane. perfection, constitutes 
a source of the highest possible gratification of which the human 
mind is susceptible. 

But the study of man, of his nature and duties, his destinies and 
relations, and especially of man intellectually and morally, is as 
much more useful and important than the study of physical nature, 
as mind is superior to matter. Man, the lord of creation, is the 
grand climax, the master-piece of all God’s works within our know- 
ledge, and man’s MIND the master-piece of man; so that the study of 
man’s mind towers far above all others. Now phrenology has to do 
exclusively with man’s mind, and if true, developes, and that in a 
tangible and simple form, so that he thai runs may read, the laws 
and phenomena of mind. This is “par excellence,” the peculiar 
prerogative of this science. Let those who have groped their way 
through the mists of metaphysics, and who have caught only a 
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glimpse of the light thrown by. phrenology on the study of mind, 
judge between it and them. 

Again, this same mind of man is the fountain-head from which 
springs most of his sufferings and enjoyments. Both the happiness 
and the misery experienced by it, are far more intense and acute 
than those of a merely physical organ. Nuw, since obedience to 
the laws of our mental constitution is the sole cause and medium of 
all our mental enjoyments, since their violation is the only and 
inevitable cause of all man’s mental misery, and since phrenology, if 
true, developes and elucidates these very laws, the observance and 
the violation of which cause most of man’s happiness and misery, it 
is self-evident that a knowledge of this science is the key that opens 
up to man all the hidden capabilities of enjoyment belonging to his 
nature, and will also enable him to remove, to a great extent, those 
causes of mental anguish and suffering which afflict either mankind 
in general, or individuals in particular. By fully and clearly 
analysing and unfolding the primary powers of the human mind, and 
thereby showing what is, and what is not, their natural, legitimate, 
and healthy function, and thus what actions and feelings are virtuous, 
and what sinful, phrenology will teach every one how to exercise his 
faculties in accordance with their primitive constitution, or in other 
words, how to obey the laws of his mental and moral nature, and 
thereby how to become the recipient of uninterrupted mental enjoy- 
ment. 

2. “Know THYSELF,” was written in golden capitals upon the 
splendid temple of Delphos, as the most important maxim which the 
wise men of Greece could hand down to unborn generations. The 
Scriptures require us to “search our own hearts and try ourselves ;” 
and the entire experience of mankind bears testimony, that self- 
knowledge is the most important of all knowledge. A thorough 
knowledge of one’s own self—of his good properties, and how to 
make the most of them; of his defects, and how to guard against 
the evils growing out of them; of his predispositions to, and sources 
of, temptation to excess and error, and the means-of keeping these 
desires quiescent ; of what he is capable of doing and of becoming, 
and what not; and wherein he is liable to err, either in judgment or 
conduct—is more intimately associated with his virtue, and happi- 
ness, and success through life than any other, than all other know- 
ledge united. Before he can correct any defect, he must know pre- 
cisely in what that defect consists—must know the precise faculty 
that is too strong, or too weak, or wrongly exercised. 

Now this very*knowledge, phrenology, if true, furnishes, and that 
with the certainty attending physical demonstration. It will enable 
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every individual to place his own fingers upon every element of his 
character; and in case his predominant Self-esteem has rendered 
him proud and self-conceited, or its deficiency led him to underrate 
his capabilities or moral worth, and produced diffidence, it will 
correct these estimates, and teach men precisely what they are. 
This principle will be rendered still more plain and forcible by 
employing a comparison. It is with mental as with physical vision, 
that objects take their appearances from the media through which 
they are observed. If you look through glasses that are coloured, 
or that magnify, or that minify, the objects observed will appear 
accordingly. Appearances would lead you to think that the appa- 
rent colour was the real one, though changing with every change in 
the colour of your glasses. But by knowing what coloured glasses 
you look through, you easily correct the error. Now, phrenology 
tells you precisely what coloured glasses you look through. Does 
Hope predominate, you look through magnifying glasses, which 
exaggerate every prospect. Without being told by phrenology that 
these splendid castles are all ideal, and merely the workings of over- 
developed Hope, you would think them real, and act upon them ; but 
with this knowledge, you will avoid the evils consequent upon such 
action. Thus phrenology, properly applied, would prevent much of 
the speculation, over-trading, extravagance, &c. which cause most of 
those failures that are spreading distress throughout our land. Is 
Hope small, the picture is reversed; but by telling you that your 
spirits flag only because you look through dark-shaded glasses, 
phrenology will effectually dispel this borrowed trouble about 
nothing. 

Are you, as a professor of religion, borne down with an over- 
whelming sense of guilt, and unworthiness, and desert of punishment, 
accompanied with but feeble hopes of pardon, and many doubts and 
fears as to your salvation, phrenology will impart the “oil of joy for 
the spirit of heaviness,” by telling you that these feelings are caused 
by your predominant Cautiousness and Conscientiousness, and small 
Hope and Self-esteem, and not by your actual danger of perdition ; 
and that were the relative size of these organs reversed, your feel- 
ings also would be reversed, although in a far poorer way of gaining 
heaven. You are only looking through coloured glass. 

Are you an over-anxious wife or mother, worrying your very life 
out of you about your husband or children, by telling you that these 
feelings are caused, not by any actual danger that threatens your 
beloved ones, but by your own groundless and whimsical fears, pro- 
duced by your predominant Cautiousness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, phrenology will dispel those foolish fears, and make 
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you laugh at your own folly; whereas, but for this science, you 
would think them well grounded. It shows that you are afraid only 
because you are looking through coloured glasses. In these and a 
thousand similar ways, phrenology, if true, may easily and con- 
stantly be applied to the correction not only of false estimates of 
ourselves and others, but also of erroneous impressions, as well as 
wrong judgments, of men and things. 

Again; ambition is one of the most powerful elements of man’s 
nature, and its gratification a source of real pleasure. Hence to 
excel, even though in an humble sphere, is productive of far more 
enjoyment than mediocrity in a higher sphere. Thus, to excel in 
some ordinary mechanical branch renders one much more happy, 
and enables him to get a better living, than to be an ordinary 
lawyer, because in the former case his ambition is gratified, but in 
the latter, mortified. Hence to a young person in particular, just 
starting in the world, and indeed to all, a knowledge of phrenology, 
or, in its absence, a correct phrenological examination, might be 
made incalculably valuable. 

Still further. The Creator evidently intends and adapts one man 
to fill one sphere of action, and another, another sphere. As he has 
adapted one tree to one quality of soil, and another to another; as 
he has made one flower to grow luxuriantly under the burning sun 
of the vernal exquinox, another to bud and blossom in perfection in 
a colder climate, and still another to vegetate only in the frozen 
regions of the poles; and as, by transplanting them, they all wither 
and die—as one tree or vegetable is constitutionally adapted to 
flourish only in the marsh, another in the arid sandbanks, and a 
third in the clefts of the rocks—as the fish of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and the whole range of animate and inanimate nature 
have each assigned to them their respective locations and limits, 
within which they flourish, and without which they die, the infer- 
ence is well founded that the same is true of man—that different 
individuals are designed for, and adapted to, different occupations ; 
that the constitutional qualities of one man, both mental and phy- 
sical, best fit him to become a “tiller of the ground;” those of 
another, to practise successfully one of the mechanical arts; of 
another, to sway the popular will by smooth-tongued eloquence ; 
and of still another, to explore the works and wonders of nature. 

Let parents but apply the principles of phrenology to the choice 
of occupations adapted to their children—let the agriculturist be 
located upon his farm, the mechanic in his workshop, the artist in 
his studio, the merchant behind his counter, the statesman in the 
halls of legislation, the teachers of morals and of jetters in their 
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respective places; let the orator mount the rostrum, the judge 
between man and man ascend the bench, the naturalist be placed in 
the open fields of nature—let every member of society be placed in 
circumstances the most favourable for calling into full and delightful 
exercise all his talents and mental energies, and this divinely con- 
trived machine of human society, with every wheel, every thing in 
its proper place, would work out an incalculable amount of happiness 
to mankind in general, and to individuals in particular; those whose 
ambition is now mortified because out of their proper element, would 
then be delightfully -gratified; a vast amount of talent in all the 
departments of life, which now lies buried for want of action and 
motive, would be brought forth; and a host of Washingtons and 
Franklins, of Jeffersons and Adamses, of Shakspeares and Miltons, 
of Clays and Websters, of Lees and Henrys, of Fultons and Whit- 
neys, of Rushes and Blackstones, of Audubons and Davys, of Silli- 
mans and Hitchcocks, of Wests and Rubens, of Irvings and Per- 
civals, who are now unnoticed and unknown, would be hunted up, 
and their talents brought to bear upon the general welfare of man- 
kind. But, alas! this machine is deranged, its wheels misplaced, 
and its product is misery; the natural mechanic is put into the 
study, and the scholar upon the farm, their natures crossed, their 
talents lost to themselves and the world, and their happiness greatly 
abridged, if not exchanged for misery. Now if phrenology be true, 
the natural talents even of children can be discovered with certainty, 
and their pursuits directed accordingly ; and thereby these evils be 
avoided, as well as these blessings secured. 

3. Iv WILL INCALCULABLY ADVANCE THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Only the very threshold of science is yet entered. For every dis- 
covery thus far made, doubtless scores remain yet to be made. 
Future centuries, like those that are past, will unquestionably wit- 
ness clusters of new sciences, as the present one has chemistry, 
geology, and phrenology, unfolding new truths and new worlds of 
facts, by means of which the knowledge and happiness of mankind 
will be vastly augmented. There are multitudes of minds calculated 
to bring to view the phenomena and laws of nature, and make 
scientific discoveries, which are now either wholly engrossed with 
other minor matters, or enter upon a literary course too late to 
make much progress; whereas, had their talents been early known, 
and their education conducted upon phrenological principles, such 
naturalists and mathematicians, such artists and mechanics, such 
statesmen and poets, such orators and divines, such philanthropists 
and such profound philosophers would rise upon our world as would 
completely eclipse every thing past and present—as would incalcu- 
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lably improve, adorn, and bless mankind. It would also throw out 
from under the wheels of science multitudes of those who now retard 
their progress, and clear the various professions of those drones who 
are now their bane and disgrace, besides being useful in making 
choice of our public officers. 

4. Ir WILL GREATLY PROMOTE MORALITY AND TRUE RELIGION. 
Phrenology, if true, unfolds the moral and religious nature of man. 
To this same moral nature of man, true religion is also adapted ; so 
that each will confirm and strengthen the other, and both together 
do much more for man’s moral elevation than either could do alone. 
Phrenology, more than any thing else, is calculated to do away 
sectarian prejudices, and wear off the edge of those asperities which 
grow out of them, and which are a deep disgrace to the Christian 
world. It also teaches forbearance and forgiveness, and does away 
with bigotry. It will teach natural theology and natural religion 
more clearly and forcibly than any other department of science 
whatever. 

5. A knowledge of phrenology will give its possessor an almost 
unlimited command over the minds and feelings of his fellow-men. 
Are you a lawyer, phrenology teaches you, not only the laws of 
mind in general, but the particular qualities of individuals, and also — 
how they may be reached. Has one of your jury large Benevo- 
lence, phrenology not only points out the developement, but also 
shows you how to arouse it powerfully in aid of your cause. The 
other faculties will then follow in its train, and he is gained. Has 
another large Comparison, or Causality, or Ideality, address these 
faculties respectively, and your end is gained; has another large 
Self-esteem and Firmhess, humour him, and be careful not to excite 
them against you, or “it’s a gone case;” and so of the other 
faculties. 

Are you a minister of our holy religion, wishing to “ convert the 
sinner from the error of his ways,” you must become “all things to 
all men.” Your success depends on your adapting truth to the 
sinner’s mind. Has he small Conscientiousness and large Self- 
esteem and Combativeness, if you address your remarks to his con- 
science, and portray his guilt and desert of punishment, his small 
Conscientiousness and large Self-esteem will fail to perceive or feel 
his guilt; and his large Self-esteem will justify himself, and retort, 
‘** You come here accusing me in this kind of style, do you? I’ve 
done nothing wrong. You talk as though I had committed some 
awful crime; but, thank heaven, I have a clear conscience. I’m as 
good as you are, any day ;” whilst Combativeness will resent the 
well-meant but ill-applied warning, and drive the intruder from his 
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presence. Thus the sinner’s heart becomes more hardened, and the 
door of repentance and reform barred and bolted. Whereas, this 
same sioner has, perhaps, large Veneration and Adhesiveness. 
Appeal to the former by portraying the majesty and the glory of 
God, and to the latter by descanting upon his infinite love to the 
children of men, and you strike cords that vibrate through his whole 
soul, prostrating him in adoration and love at the foot of the cross. 

Another may have large Conscientiousness and small Veneration. 
By addressing to him what disgusted the first, you reach his feel- 
ings, producing a broken heart and a reformed life; whereas, if you 
appeal to his Veneration, which produced the desired effect in the 
case first supposed, you disgust him, and the result is worse than a 
mere failure. Thus, “what is one’s meat is another’s poison ;” 
and phrenology teaches you how and when to appeal to the reason, 
or to the feelings, or to the particular class of feelings required by 
the occasion, and also how to avoid arraying against you large Com- 
bativeness, or Firmness, or Self-esteem, or Destructiveness, and thus 
how to be alwuys successful, ‘“‘ meting out to every man his portion 
in due season. 

The principle here stated and illustrated, will apply to all our 
intercourse with our fellow-men, whether for persuading them to 
adopt our opinions or plans, or for instructing them, and especially 
children, or for pleasurable intercourse with them. But the applica- 
tion of this principle to the government of children, is productive 
of still greater good. Thus, has your child large Firmness, or 
Destructiveness, or Self-esteem, great care is requisite lest these 
three faculties become arrayed against you; in which event, obedi- 
ence can be secured only by compulsion, the child becoming wilful 
and insolent. But by understanding phrenology, you will know 
what will excite these faculties unfavourably, and can thus avoid 
rousing them, and appeal to some other faculties by which you gain 
your end at once, and with perfect ease. 

Again, if Conscientiousness and Benevolence are large, when you 
do the child a favour, let it see and feel it to be an act of pure dis- 
interested kindness on your part, and a strong feeling of gratitude 
and sense of obligation will spring up spontaneously in its little 
bosom, which may be increased by every successive’ garment, and 
ride, and favour, which the child receives at your hands, until it 
will become a ruling emotion. A strong desire to return these 
favours will be the result; your ascendancy over the child has now 
become complete ; your will has but to be known to be obeyed, and 
that with delight. But this picture is usually reversed. Parents 
generally transmit to their children those mental as well as physical 
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qualities which predominate in themselves. These are often large 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, Firm- 
ness, &c. The little sufferer gratifies his innate Destructiveness by 
tearing a leaf from a book given him to play with, or by breaking 
some valuable article. The angered parent catches up the uncon- 
scious offender, and gives him a severe box on the ears, or resorts to 
some more violent punishment. Of course the child becomes enraged, 
and cries long and loud, and receives another scolding and whipping 
to make him “hush up.” Its outraged Conscientiousness revolts at 
this cruel and unjust treatment, and this increases the flame of its 
anger; Destructiveness, already tuo large, becomes still larger by 
being violently and protractedly excited ; the child is rendered mise- 
rable; its temper spoiled ; its brain inflamed ; its gratitude and affec- 
tion checked ; its parental respect destroyed; peevishness engendered ; 
its health impaired; and by the frequent repetition of such scenes, 
hatred and rebellion take up their permanent abode in the infantile 
bosom. 

Or perhaps the little one makes a noise, which is as natural to it 
as breathing, and almost as necessary for the developement of his 
lungs and muscles. The parent commands silence; the little offender 
wishes and intends to obey, but, in obedience to the irresistible 
promptings of his nature, he soon forgets, and continues his noise. 
The irritated parent, who ought to rejoice in, and even join his little 
ones in these healthy and intellect-producing amusements, becomes 
angry; chastises the offenders, thereby kindling their anger; again 
outrages their sense of justice; and creates those hard feelings, 
which, by being often repeated, grow into a settled dislike; the child 
does nothing willingly, but every thing poutingly ; parental favours 
are forgotten; and the entire intercourse between parent and child, 
which might and ought always to be of the most delightful character, 
is unpleasant and cross-grained throughout ; each blaming and dis- 
liking the other. Thus, thousands of things which are as natural to 
children as hunger, and no more deserving of punishment, receive 
either chastisement, or sharp rebuke, which harrows up acd hardens 
their tender susceptibilities, thus exciting their animal propensities, 
and thereby weakening their intellectual and moral powers. Now 
phrenology, by teaching the parent what is the normal and what the 
depraved manifestation of the several powers, and hence what to cul- 
tivate and what to punish, and also how to awaken any desired cur- 
rent of feeling or line of conduct, becomes of infinite service in the 
goverment and management of children. 

It might be added, that much of the crossness and bad temper of 
children is caused by the irritating and improper diet, either of the 
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mother or child, or both. By inflaming the stomach, and thereby 
the system generally, the organs in the base of the brain, and 
Destructiveness in particular, are preternaturally excited, which 
produces a peevish and contrary disposition. This kind of bad 
temper is the result of disease, and thereby to be pitied, not 
punished, though it generally subjects the little sufferer to scoldings 
or chastisements. Punish the nurse, if any one—reform the diet 
and regimen of your child, and you will thereby subdue his bad 
temper. Bad children are made so mainly by bad management. 
Phrenology will also teach how effectually to employ the principle 
of diversion, or counteraction, that is, when you wish to subdue the 
action of a large and excited organ, how to divert the mind from the 
aggrieved object, by calling into sudden and powerful action, and 
that without apparent design, another still larger organ, which may 
be exercised with impunity, thus leaving the first-named faculty to 
cool off. 

But all these beneficial results, capable of being derived from an 
application of the principles of phrenology, sink into insignificance, 
when compared with its application to the modification, moulding, 
and formation of the minds and characters of children, and, indeed, 
of every individual in reference to himself. ‘To state this principle, 
is all that can be done here; its full elucidation would require a 
volume. The principle is this: Every faculty has its own appro- 
priate aliment and stimulant, by the presentation of which it is 
excited, and its organ thereby enlarged, and by the removal of 
which its action is diminished, end its size thereby reduced. By 
teaching us the true nature and proper aliment of every faculty, and 
thus how to excite and how to allay each at pleasure—by distinctly 
pointing out first the excess or defect, and then the remedy, phreno- 
logy directs us how to change their relative power, and thus how to 
produce perfect and well-balanced characters and intellects, which is 
the greatest of all other desiderata. 

It is a well-established principle of phrenology, that the more 
evenly and uniformly the organs are developed and balanced, the 
more harmonious and perfect, and the less liable to vice and excess, 
will be the character and conduct ; and also that the larger an organ 
becomes, the more delight is taken in its exercise, and the greater is 
its tendency to spontaneous activity, which re-augments the size, 
and this again re-increases the activity ; and also that the smaller an 
organ becomes, the less pleasure is found in its exercise, the less 
frequently is it called into action, and the more it remains quiescent, 
this inactivity rendering it still smaller, illustrating the Scripture 
doctrine, that “to him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
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more abundantly ; but from him that hath not, shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” Thus the natural tendency is for the 
large organs to become still larger, and the small ones smaller—the 
very reverse of what should take place. Now, by teaching us what 
organs are already too large, and thus liable to become still larger; 
and also what is calculated to excite, and thus still further to enlarge 
them, the absence of which will allow them to remain at rest, and 
thereby to become smaller, and also what will excite the smaller 
organs, and thus supply defects; or in other words, by teaching the 
nature and the laws of action of each faculty, that is, how to excite 
and how to allay them, how to cultivate feeble ones and bring down 
predominant ones, phrenology will direct us how we may mould the 
budding, and modify the already matured character and talents, 
almost at pleasure. Is not this an object of the utmost moment ? 

Many facts might be stated in illustration and confirmation of the 
above remarks. ‘The writer is fully aware that he has not done this 
last topic justice, nor can he do so without dwelling more in detail 
upon the primary function of the respective faculties, and the precise 
kind of treatment required to excite and allay them. He might 
adduce any number of additional facts in illustration of this principle, 
but his present limits will not permit such a digression. Let it be 
remembered, that we have merely glanced at only a few of the 
beneficial results to be derived from the study and application of 
phrenology, and that it applies to man in all his physical, moral, and 
intellectual relations, both to his fellow-men and to his Creator. 
But even in this view of the subject, its importance far outweighs 
that of all the other sciences put together, and demands the serious 
investigation of every parent, every philanthropist, every Christian, 
and every scholar. 





ARTICLE IV. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF PRISONERS. 


Phrenologists have repeatedly, both in Europe as well as in this 
country, visited prisons, jails, and penitentiaries, for the purpose of 
testing the truth of their science. An impartial account of many of 
these visits is already on record; and as to the accuracy and cor- 
rectness of the examinations, the facts in the case will speak for 
themselves. We take pleasure in adding to this class of facts the 
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following account of a visit to the St. Louis jail, made by Dr. K. E. 
Burhans, and copied from the Missouri Argus :— 

A gentleman who was present at the jail, a few days since, during 
the phrenological examination of the prisoners by Dr. Burhans, has 
favoured us with the following report of the individual cases, as they 
came under his observation. We understand that the character, in 
each instance, is delineated with great accuracy. What. more is 
wanting to convince the incredulous of the high claims of the 
science to universal confidence ? 

Prisoner No. 1. The organs of this man’s head are all very small. 
The animal organs predominate, and are unchecked by his moral 
ones. Naturally he is not disposed to commit crime, particularly 
murder. His organisation would make him extremely lazy, indolent, 
and idle; any offence that he would commit would not be essentially 
evil, but in the tendency of idleness, &c. Charge.—Passing coun- 
terfeit money. . 

No. 2. The organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness predo- 
minate in this head; there is some want of Conscientiousness. 
Under the influence of spirituous liquors, he is capable of great wil- 
fulness and cruelty to his friends, and even to nis children. Free 
from artificial excitement, his conduct would not be very violent. 
Charge.—An assault, with intent to kill his daughter—it is said 
under the influence of spirituous liquors. 

No. 3. This man has but little sense of justice; he has some 
shrewdness, although weak-minded. From his organisation, I would 
say he is not capable of great violence or murked crime. I would 
suppose his offence was theft, under the influence. of liquor. 
Charge.—Theft ; committed in a state of intoxication. 

No. 4. This man has no point or strength of character. He is 
mild, and could be led to crime by designing men. Naturally he is 
not capable of any great offence. Charge.—Petit larceny. 

No. 5. Coloured man. This man is cunning, and is indisposed to 
tell the truth. He is hypocritical, deceitful, and secretive ; he would 
steal to secrete; although cautious, he would be capable of murder 
and midnight assassination. Crime.—Assault, with intent to kill. 

No. 6. This man is timid and cowardly. His amative desires are 
strong, and would impel him, in the absence of danger, to violence 
in respect to the opposite sex. He is cunning and secretive; and in 
the absence of danger would steal—if pursued, would be unscrupulous 
of life. Crime.—Theft. 

No. 7. Coloured man. He is mild, honest, and faithful—truthful, 
and would make an excellent servant.—A long tried servant about 
the jail. , 
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No. 8. Wants firmness, is very fickle, and possesses inordinate 
vanity. He would do any thing to gratify his vanity and pride; and 
would be more apt to steal clothing than money. Charged with 
stealing one vest worth $8, and a cap worth $20. 

No. 9. A Spaniard. He has a large brain ; his animal organs are 
all large; with great Amativeness. He is also dark and cunning. . 
These are the two points of his character. He would be a bold 
operator im crime. Charge.—Grand larceny. 

No. 10. This man has no marked character; is timid and natu- 
rally well disposed ; is not inclined to steal. He might have been 
made a good citizen. If he should commit crime, it would be under 
excitement, and in the direction of his amative organ. Charge.— 
Rape, under the excitement of intoxication. 

No. 11. This man’s character is low, coarse, and vulgar ; no Self- 
esteem; would be violent and vindictive. He is combative and 
destructive ; and his organisation would drive him to do any thing 
that his pleasure or wilfulness would suggest. Charge.—Petit 
larceny. 

No. 12. This man’s organisation is bad. His disposition is wilful. 
He is a dangerous man, cruel, gluttonous, and deceitful. Charge.— 
Larceny. 

No. 13. He is combative and destructive, more so than any 
one whose head has been yet examined. He is capable of great 
bravery and daring. He is bold and vigorous in his enterprises; 
taciturn and gloomy, with little hope; considerable Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness. His organisation would make him dangerous to 
others and to himself, in despondency. Crime.—Theft and assault, 
with intent to rob. - 

No. 14. This young man is not naturally a bad character. He 
could not commit a violent crime. His defects are, his vanity and 
devotion to women, and his capacity of being used and imposed on 
by others. Charged with passing counterfeit money. 

No. 15. His brain is small and his capacity is limited. He is 
without any degree of conscience. His organisation would make 
him deceitful, cunning, and cruel; and he would be more disposed to 
steal than to commit any other crime. Charged with theft. 
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ARTICLE V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPEMENTS AND CHARACTER OF STEPHEN 
BURROUGHS. 


Measurements. 


Circumference of the head around Philoprogenitiveness, De- 
structiveness, and Individuality, . ; . : . 23 
From Occipital Spine to Individuality, 
* [Ear to Ear, over Firmness, . 
Philoprogenitivenes to Individuality, 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 
Ear to Individuality, 
“  Philoprogenitiveness, 
«  Firmness, 
‘* Benevolence, 


Developements on a scale of 7. 


Amativeness, Combativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, 5 Destructiveness, 
Adhesiveness, Alimentiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Concentrativeness. Secretiveness, 





CHARACTER OF STEPHEN BURROUGHS. 


Cautiousness, 
Approbativeness, 
Self-esteem, 
Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, 
Hope, 
Marvellousness, 
Veneration, 
Benevolence, 
Constructiveness, 
Ideality, 
Sublimity, 
Imitation, 
Mirthfulness, 


Individuality, 
Form, 

Size, 
Weight, 
Colour, 
Order, 
Calculation, 
Locality 
Eventuality, 
Time, 

Tune, 
Language, 
Causality, 
Comparison, 
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Stephen Burroughs, whose life and character are so well known 
to the public, died at Three Rivers, L. C., in the winter of 1839-40. 
The above measurements were taken from the living head, and have 
since been corrected by Mr. Burroughs’ bust, which may be found in 
Mr. Fowler’s Phrenological Cabinet, No. 135 Nassau street, New 
York. The developements were given in the month of June, 1839, 
when Mr. Burroughs had his bust taken, and a phrenological exami- 
nation by Mr. L. N. Fowler, which was wrote out at the time, and 
was in substance as follows:—This individual has a large and active 
brain, which is well sustained by a strong constitution. He has 
naturally much weight of character, and is capable of exerting more 
than ordinary influence. His brain is fully developed in every part, 
except in the organs of Conscientiousness, Marvellousness, and 
Veneration, and the largest of which are Amativeness, Cautiousness, 
Self-esteem, Firmness, Imitation, and Mirthfulness. Consequently, 
he possesses many strongly-marked traits of character—has a great 
versatility of talent, and is never in want of means to accomplish his 
ends. He has more excesses than deficiencies of character; lacks 
very much the restraining and regulating influences of Veneration 
and Conscientiousness. The following are the leading features of 
his character, which will be more or less developed, according as 
circumstances call his faculties into exercise. He is naturally very 
social—is extremely fond of children and society generally, and is 
particularly extravagant in his love of the other sex. He is disposed 
to avoid difficulty, and seldom, if ever, makes the first attack, 
because of his moderate Combativeness; yet having large Destruc- 
tiveness, if provoked, he would be liable to be severe and desperate, 
and would never stop at trifles whenever he had an important objec 
in view. The middle lobes of the brain, giving width between and 
above the ears, are very full, indicating great strength of the selfish 
propensities, which must have a marked influence. They would 
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give him great force of character, and a disposition to indulge ‘his 
appetite and desires—to acquire property and exercise cunning, tact, 
and management, with a peculiar ability to take the advantage of 
circumstances—to deal successfully with men, and keep perfect 
command of his own feelings. ‘The crown of his head is very high, 
giving independence and determination of mind, joined with smaller 
Approbativeness and Conscientic , almost a total disregard for 
public opinion, and a strong desire to act on his own responsibility. 
His moral sentiments are mostly weak, except Hope and Benevo- 
lence, giving enterprise, anticipation, kindness, and general benevo- 
lence of feeling. But there is a great want of consistency, balancing 
power, circumspection, credulity, spirituality of mind, and devotional 
feeling. His imagination is rather strong, and his powers of descrip- 
tion great. He is fond of the sublime and extravagant, has great 
powers of imitation and mimicry; more than a common degree of in- 
genuity and versatility of talent in planning and constructing, joined 
with an uncontrollable disposition to joke and make fun. His intellect 
is well developed, particularly the perceptive faculties, giving superior 
powers of observation, knowledge of men, things, and circumstances. 
He has a first rate memory of whatever he sees and hears, also of 
events, dates, names, history, and anecdotes. His powers of conver- 
sation are very great. He cannot be idle or silent ; can render him- 
self truly agreeable in company ; has superior talents to tell a story, 
and can act it out to the life. In conclusion, his strongest traits of 
character are a passionate fondness for the other sex; his cunning 
and forethought ; an ability to assume any character he chooses, and 
conceal his own; great self-possession and good humour; much 
versatility of talent and generosity of feeling, as well as a superior 
ability to communicate his ideas. ; 

For the above statements and remarks, we are indebted to the 
Phrenological Almanac for 1841. Since they came into our posses- 
sion, we have obtained the memoirs of the notorious Stephen Bur- 
roughs, for the purpose of making a comparison between his real 
character and his phrenological developements, as here given. This 
biography is written by himself, and may therefore be presumed to be 
correct, especially as to all the leading facts and incidents in his life. 
There is also satisfactory evidence to believe that the above cuts 
present correct outlines of his head. As the history of Burroughs is 
so well known to the public, we deem it unnecessary here to make 
~ out a long article, either by quoting from his biography or by 
remarks of our own, to show the actual harmony between his life and 
cerebral organisation. From a critical examination of the memoirs 
of Burroughs, we are ready to affirm that nearly every observation 
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of Mr. Fowler, in the above description, is perfectly correct, and 
did room permit, the truth of this statement could easily be proved. 
Nothing could possibly enable one to sketch, in so brief a space, 
the portrait of an individual, possessing traits of character so 
various, complex, and contradictory, but a thorough knowledge of 
phrenology—a strong fact, both in proof of the truth as well as of 
the utility of the science. ‘To all who are interested in the study of 
human nature, or are desirous to test the correctness of phrenology 
in the delineation of character, we recommend them to compare for 
themselves the above remarks on the phrenological developements of 
Burroughs with his real history and character. 





ARTICLE VI. 
Outlines of Disordered Mental Action. 


This is the title of a work which has now been before the public 
some months, and constitutes the one hundredth volume in the series 
of the Family Library, published by the Messrs. Harpers, of New 


York. It is from the pen of Mr. Upham, Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, Me. This gentleman has 
gained considerable distinction as a popular writer, and more espe- 
cially as the author of several volumes on mental science. His 
works have had an extensive circulation in some parts of the United 
States, and are used as text-books on this science in many of our 
institutions and seminaries of learning. 

The writings of Mr. Upham on the philosophy of mind may be 
considered as belonging to the metaphysical school. His views do 
not differ materially from those of Stewart and Brown, though his 
classification and manner of treating the subject are somewhat 
different, and, as we think, an improvement on their works. Still, 
no person who has ever given any attention to the principles of 
mental science, as based on the discoveries of phrenology, can be at 
all satisfied with Mr. Upham’s works on this subject. He leaves out 
of view entirely the very fundamental principles of the science, and 
discourses of the faculties of the mind as abstract and independent 
entities, and as though they had no connection whatever with the 
body. Perhaps we should except from his works, the one before us 
on “Disordered Mental Action;” in which he has considered, to 
some extent, the influence of the brain and various states of the 
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body on mental manifestations. In fact, no person could possibly, 
with any consistency or correctness, discuss the subject of dis- 
ordered mental action, without taking some cognisance of the con- 
nection between mind and physical organisation; and our author 
himself acknowledges that this portion of mental philosophy has 
been almost totally neglected by all writers on the science, except 
by a few members of the medical profession. At the same time, he 
attempts to explain many disordered mental phenomena, without any 
regard to the most important, and we may say, the only possible 
means of so doing—that is, by considering the structure and func- 
tions of the brain. And what renders the results of his investiga- 
ions still more unsatisfactory, is that, in explaining disordered 


eddie of mind, he makes use of a classification of faculties which 
s 


ave no existence or foundation in nature. In all his divisions of 
mental phenomena, he confounds the term faculty with the mere 
modes of the mind’s activity. The terms Sensation, Perception, 
Conception, Attention, Abstraction, Imagination, &c. which Pro- 
fessor Upham and other metaphysical writers constantly use, cannot 
consistently, according to the principles of inductive philosophy, be 
considered as primitive faculties of mind; they are only modes of its 
activity. For a full discussion and elucidation of these points, we 
refer the reader to standard works on phrenology. A correct clas- 
sification of the faculties of mind, is of the highest importance; and 
we may be permitted to state that the nomenclature introduced by 
phrenology has been pronounced by the highest authority in Great 
Britain, viz. Archbishop Whately, as being far more logical and 
accurate than that of any other now in existence. 

Notwithstanding the present work of Professor Upham is based, 
to a great extent, on a false and erroneous foundation, (and out of 
which its principal defects grow,) it has still many redeeming 
qualities. It is decidedly in advance of his other volumes, and 
approximates nearer to correct principles of mental science. In his 
previous works on the Elements of Mental Philosophy, and on the 
Will, he has treated the mind as an abstract entity—as being 
entirely independent of a material instrument in all its operations. 
But in his outlines of Disordered Mental Action, he has made 
frequent reference to the brain, as well as to the influence of various 
states of the body over the mind. The following sentences, quoted 
from the second chapter of the work before us, will express, perhaps, 
the substance of Professor Upham’s views on this point :—‘ We take 
this opportunity to say, that the origin, as we apprehend, of no small 
portion of mental disorder, is to be found in the connection existing 
between the mind and the body.” ‘“ We ds» not agree with some 
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respectable writers in considering insanity as being, in its basis, 
exclusively a physical disorder.” ‘ Without admitting the doctrines 
that the mind is identical with the brain, or even that the mind finds 
in the brain a congeries of organs specifically suited to the develope- 
ment of each of its separate faculties, we nevertheless hold it to be 
certain, not only that there is a reciprocal connection and influence 
between the two, but that such connection and influence exist in a 
remarkably high degree ; so much so, that it is absolutely necessary 
to advert to it in any attempt to explain mental action, especiall 
disordered mental action.” This is the general ground which Mr. 
Upham has taken throughout his work. He has given us, in a 
small compass, a great variety and amount of facts on what are 
called diseases of the mind, though we consider it far more rational 
and philosophical to call them affections of the brain and nervous 
system. 

Professor Upham has gleaned very few facts from metaphysical 
writers, such as Locke, Reid, Stewart, and Brown, for the very 
obvious reason that their works contain scarce any facts on the 
subject. At the.same time, Professor Upham very justly remarks, 
that the philosophy of disordered mental action must be predicated 
on a correct knowledge and classification of the mental faculties in a 
sane or healthy state. This observatiun is no less philosophical than 
true. But it is abundantly evident, that the majority of writers 
belonging to the metaphysical school have been profoundly ignorant - 
of the philosophy of insanity, or of disordered mental phenomena. 
And just in proportion as the causes, features, and remedies of 
insanity have been correctly understood, in the same proportion has 
there been made an approximation in knowledge to the true philo- 
sophy of mind. Accordingly, Professor Upham has been compelled 
to consult those writers chiefly who have treated of mental pheno- 
mena in connection with the brain and the body, and we are happ ° 
to state that he has here made free use of phrenological works. 
Many of his best facts are collected from the writings of Drs. Gall, 
Spurzheim, Macnish, Conolly, and Combe; and if our author had 
had free access to the writings of the French phrenologists, as well 
as to the entire series of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, the 
number and variety of facts on disordered mental action might have 
been greatly enlarged. On the whole, we consider the present work 
of Professor Upham as a valuable contribution to mental philosophy, 
and we hope the day is not far distant when all works on the philo- 
sophy of mind will be based on the true principles of the science. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


VINDICATION OF NEW DISCOVERIES. 


BY A LADy.* 


Perhaps no tendency of the human mind can be calculated upon 
with more certainty, or has shown itself more uniformly, than that 
of opposition to new things. Innovations are ever regarded with 
distrust. New improvements in the world of art, new systems of 
philosophy, new developements of science, are cried down, scouted, 
ridiculed, and opposed by every means which ingenuity and preju- 
dice can invent. When Franklin had drawn the lightning from the 
clouds, and explained the cause of the various electrical phenomena 
which we see, he was laughed at by his cotemporaries in science, 
and his opinions treated with contempt. When Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood, and thus lighted the great lamp of 
medical science, he was treated with contumely and scorn by the 
faculty ; denounced as a scheming, ambitious enthusiast, patronage 
was withheld from him, and his private interests had well nigh been 
sacrificed on the altar of his fame. When the mind of Galileo had 
crossed the threshold of nature’s mighty temple, and he revealed 
the secret of the magnificent machinery of the heavens, he was told 
by the arrogant church and the proud philosophers of his age, that 
his doctrines were “false in philosophy, heretical in religion, and 
contrary to the testimony of Scripture,” and he was threatened with 
torture if he persisted in teaching them. ‘The reputation of either 
of these great students of nature suffers no diminution now from the 
opposition with which their discoveries were met then. The dis- 

i= coverer of the composition of light shared the-same treatment. 
Hosts of enemies swarmed around him, “each eager,” says Pro- 
fessor Playfair, “‘to obtain the unfortunate pre-eminence of being the 
first to attack conclusions which the unanimous voice of posterity 
was to confirm.” These were discoveries in physical nature, the 
evidence of which is invariable, and can never be gainsayed by 
human opposition-{{ The names of these men will live while a star 
twinkles in the firmament, a pulsation moves the human heart, or a 
gleam of lightning threads the stormy sky f/f Time asks in vain, who 


* This vindication we copy from the Peora Register, published in the state of 
Illinois, and aré*assured that it comes from the pen of a lady. It is truly gratify- 
ing to witness so much talent, good taste, and common sense, enlisted in behalf of 
phrenology by one of the female sex in the far west.—Eb. 
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were their opponents. Multiplied instances might be adduced, but 
these suffice. 

Truth, before her claims have been acknowledged, has always 
had to battle with ignorance, prejudice, and illiberality—a necessity 
which, if we regard its effects upon the advancement of human 
happiness and intelligence, cannot be too deeply deprecated. Let u 
for a moment examine into the cause. If it can be removed, it can- 
not be done too quickly. First, then, whatever we are ignorant of, 
we love to condemn. When the simple love of truth, be the truth 
what it may, does not predominate in the mind, we love to hear any 
theory, science, or art, which does not accord with our old esta- 
blished notions, set aside. _Narrow-mindedness and ignorance ar 
hand-in-hand companions. /‘The ignorant man, in contemplating his 
amount of knowledge, feels vastly more complaisant than he whose 
mind has been enlarged by science, by philosophy, and the study of 
nature. J Every new acquisition widens his mental horizon; and the 
more he learns, the more he is convinced that the greatest and best 
stored minds cannot attain all. He knows that from all the varied 
elements, physical and moral, which make up our world, from the 
action of mind upon matter, and of mind upon itself, new results 
must be developed, and when these are presented, he is preparing to 
examine them patiently and candidly. The ignorant man expects 
nothing new. He presumes there are very few things in the worl 
of whick he does not know something. ‘Tell him of a theory, 
opinion, or doctrine of which he has never heard, and ten to one he 
will give you that very reason for not believing it. The enlightened 
man is always a scholar; the ignorant man completes his education 
in early life. sSir Isaac Newton retraced his steps for an hour, 
during a severe rain, in the hope of learning something new from 
the boorish shepherd. ‘The latter was probably satisfied with th 
amount of knowledge he already possessed. 

Pride of opinion is another fruitful source of opposition to newly 
discovered truths. We all of us have our opinions made up on sub- 
jects of ordinary interest. ‘These we rarely fail to identify with 
truth, and when any thing opposed to them is presented, a fierce 
conflict is waged at once. All the passions and prejudices of human 
nature are waged against the invader, and we fight with the zeal of 
martyrs for the dear privilege of believing what we have believed, 
merely because we have believed it. If we would examine the spirit 
of the discussions which are daily carried on in society, we should 
find that in a majority of cases we maintain our opinions more from | * 
a dogged resolution to preserve the same belief, than from a convic- 
tion that the arguments opposed to it contained no truth. In regar 
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te the great doctrines of the age, the same spirit obtains even in a 
more formidable degree. Demonstrate to a thinking man that the 
‘opinions which he has advanced and acted upon for ten, twenty, or 
thirty years, are erroneous; ask him to reject them and search for 

, others, and he looks upon you as a very annoying and presuming 
pretender. Locke has justly likened arguments used in such a case 
to the wind, endeavouring to wrest his cloak from the traveller; at 
every fresh gust he grasps the tighter. Dr. Joseph Black, well 
nown in the scientific world, writes thus to Lavoisier :—* For 
thirty years I taught the doctrines of phlogiston, ten years of which 
combated your discoveries. That barrier to every improvement,— 
prejudice, required ten whole years—another siege of Troy—before 
it could be subdued. I see now, clear as the noon-day, the truth of 
your new system.” An example of candour which cannot be too 
strongly recommended to those who are permitting prejudice to close 

the avenues to truth. , 

amentable, indeed, is it, when we consider that human happiness 
depends on the progress of real knowledge and morality, to see puny 
man endeavour to raise his voice against the dictates of nature, 
shutting out from his mind her immutable truth, blinding himself to 
her institutions, and thus rendering himself liable to all the miseries 
incident to a subject living under a penal law of which he is igno- 
rant, which he is tempted daily and hourly to violate, and every 
infraction of which must inevitably be followed by the penalty. We 
wrong ourselves and posterity by every such act. For though the 
fiat of eternal wisdom has gone forth that truth must prevail, yet 
man has it in his power to impede her progress and impair her 
influence. Whenever he does this, he is guilty of » moral wrong, 
and though self-love and vanity may be gratified for a time, at being 
able to resist the influence of new doctrines, yet we shall find after 
all, that there is no great glory to be won by acting merely as dead 

eights to the cause of improvement. 

These thoughts were suggested by having recently witnessed the 
manifestation of feeling of this kind towards an attempt to introduce 
the science of phrenology. It is not my purpose now to enter into 
the merits of this science, or examine its claims to attention. I 
wish humbly to suggest to those who oppose it, whether, when a 
science which claims to be the basis of intellectual and moral 
improvement; which is acknowleged by a large portion of the intel- 
ligent world to be true, and is taught with ardent hopes of its 
benefits by many of the most talented and philosophical men of the 
age; which has stood the test of the most hostile and unyielding 
opposition for . and whose march has still been onward ; 
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when such a subject is introduced, would it not be consistent with a 
professed. love of knowledge, at least te hear what is gratuitously 
offered in its defence ? 





MISCELLANY. 


Stokes’s and Bell’s Practice of Medicine.—In a previous number of 
the Journal, we presented some excellent remarks on phrenology, from 
the leetures of Dr. Wm. Stokes, of Dublin, Ireland. We are glad to 
state that a new edition of these lectures has just been published by 
Haswell, Barrington, & Co., of this city, being greatly enlarged by the 
addition of copious notes and twelve new lectures, by Dr. Joho Bell. 
This is one of the best works now extant on the “ Theory and Practice 
of Medicine,” and we may say, it is the only one that gives a correct 
exposition of the functions of the brain. It must be truly gratifying to 
every phrenologist to see the principles of this science expounded and 
defended in a work so able and learned, and one that must become a 
standard work of reference in medicine. Dr. Bell has also appended 
two or three notes to Dr. Stokes’s remarks on phrenology, whieh testify 
strongly in favour of the truth and importance of the science. 


Innateness of Animal Instinct.—The following curious facts were 
communicated to us by Dr. Andrew Boardman, of New York:—In 
August last, a gentleman brought to this city from the country, a num- 
ber of eggs of the copper-head snake, in each of which, as the event 


proved, there was a young reptile almost mature enough to make its 
exit. One of these eggs was thrown down with sufficient force to burst 
the membranous shell, and dislodge the young inhabitant, which soon 
disentangled itself from the albuminous uid with which it was sur- 
rounded ; on having done which, I struck it slightly on the tail two or 
three times. Immediately its energies were aroused, its tongue re- 
peatedly projected, its body thrown into coils, and its head raised aloft 
in an attitude of attention and defiance. I again struck its tail, and 
immediately presented the stick towards its head, on which it darted 
forward and struck the end of the stick with accuracy. This I repeated 
several times, with the same result. Another egg was broken, from 
which another reptile issued ; similar experiments were made, and were 
followed by similar results. A third egg was broken, from which a 
third reptile issued; similar experiments were made, and again with like 
results. 

The above, I think, were unexceptionable tests of the innate and con- 
nate powers of these animals. Uninfluenced by imitation, instruction, 
or experience, they manifested a bold, resentful, and malignant dispo- 
sition; they were able so to control and adjust the muscles as to poise 
the head aloft and hold it in equilibrium; they perceived in the stick an 
object or substance capable of being struck or bitten; when they darted 
towards the stick, their motion was in a line from the head’s position to 
the stick, evincing their perception of direction; they seemed in eac 
instance to proportion the muscular effort made to reach the stick to%ts 
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greater or less proximity to themselves, thus showing, as it seemed to 
me, a perception of distance, of the resistance to be overcome, and of 
the amount of force requisite to overcome such resistance. 


Head of John Horn Tooke.—In the biography of this celebrated man, 
by A. Stephens, Esq., we find (Vol. II. page 447) the following curious 
statements respecting Tooke’s head :-——“ On application to Mr. Chantry, 

fhe statuary, he has communicated the following dimensions ot Tooke’s 
skull, taken by him when he modeled the bust, and kindly reduced his 
scale to the standard of common measurement. The width of the os 
occipitis was exactly six inches and three quarters; the os frontis, five 
inches and a quarter; the greatest width between the extremities of 
both, eight inches and three quarters. The artist remarks that all the 
parts were well defined and highly finished, so as to exhibit a flowing 
curvilinear surface, combined with a marked character. He was also 
pa to add, that the head possessed a complete resemblance to the 
ronze bust of Voltaire.” 


R. Jarvis, Esq. and Phrenology.—An article, titled “ Humbug of 
Phrenology, by R. Jarvis, Esq.” appeared in the August number of the 
| Gentleman’s Magazine, upon the object and merits of which very 
| different opinions are entertained. We considered it at first as a satire 
| On the objections advanced against pbrenology, but that such was its 
| \appearance and character as to be of very questionable utility in its 
| bearings on the science; and a more thorough examination has only 
served to confirm us in this opinion. Others may think differently, but 
we have here no desire or room for controversy on the matter. Mr. 
Jarvis has been for some years a decided and able advocate of phreno- 
logy, and intended, by this present contribution, to promote the interests 
of the science. Ina letter to the editor of this Journal, he thus states 
the object of the article alluded to:—‘ That article is a satire upon the 
common objections to phrenology ; a satire of the ironical class, or ridi- 
cule in serious terms. The objections which the satirist urges against 
phrenology are inconsistent with well known facts, and the arguments 
which he applies to them are illogical; his object being to expose the 
futility of these objections by arguments that either prove nothing, or 
rove the reverse of the point upon which they are adduced.” 













Death of Dr. Ticknor.—Died at New York, September, 1840, Caleb 
Ticknor, A. M., M. D., aged thirty-six, author of the “Philosophy of 
Living,” “A Treatise on Medical Philosophy,” &c. The early death 
of Dr. Ticknor is a great loss to the cause of true science. We had the 
promise of one or more articles from his pen for this Journal. Dr. T. 
was an efficient member of the New York Phrenological Society, which 
passed the following resolution at their quarterly meeting in September, 
1840 :— 


Resalved, That we learn with feelings of deep regret, the death of 
our late fellow-member, Dr. Caleb Ticknor; a man, whose manners and 
virtues inspired attachment and esteem, and whose attainments in 
science, and devotion to whatever he deemed the cause of truth, secured 
the respect and admiration of all cultivated and generous minds. 
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